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WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


BY 


Y dearest Dolly, how glad I am to see you!” 

“M Mrs Standish, as she infolded her arriving guest 
in a warm embrace ‘And you are prettier than ever,” 
she added, holding the girl from her at arm’s-length and 
looking at her critically 

‘ The better to do you honor, 
replied, dimpling happily 

“Come right up stairs, so we can talk while you-are get- 
ting your things off,’’ Mrs, Standish went on, slipping her 
arm around Dolly’s waist. 

A bientét, Mr. Standish!’ Dolly called gayly over her 
shoulder to her host, as he stood in the hall with his over 
coat on, just as he had come with her from the station 

“ If that isn’t just like women!” he growled— ‘‘ not hap 
py till they get off by themselves to gossip. I'll wager a 

yund of bonbons to nothing you won't either of you 
fieten to a word the other one says. You'll both talk a 
blue streak till the dinner-bell rings, and say you’ve had 
‘such « good time!’ ” 

The remark was beneath contempt. 

**I don’t think you train your husband very well,” 
served Dolly, severely. 

“Tm heartily ashamed of him, Dolly dear. 
little outbreak is all for your beuefit 
well when we're alone.” 

Mr. Standish placed his hand on his heart and made a 
profound bow to his better half. 

** You don’t have to go up stairs,” he continued. ‘‘I’ll 
lock myself up in my den and leave you the parlor if you 
insist upon it. Van Dusent is too deep in letter-writing 
to interrupt you for another hour.” 

‘*Thanks. It’s much nicer upstairs 
from the first landing. 
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‘And consider the state of my hair,” 

‘It’s a very pretty subject for consideration, 
Dolly,” he said, gravely *I will.” 

At the name of Van Dusent, Dolly cast a quick glance 
of interrogation at her hostess, which was not lost on that 
astute lady. When they were alone in the dainty ‘‘ white 
room ” dedicated to Dolly, Mrs. Standish inquired, 

‘Do you know Ned Van Dusent?” 

‘No,” Dolly returned, with studied indifference, as she 
patted her bangs in front of the mirror 

‘ He’s a very nice fellow. We asked him here on your 
account.” 

‘*Very kind of you, dear; but you ought to have known 
I came here to see you and Mr. Standish. I didn’t need 
anybody else.” 

“Oh, you'll see all you want to 
Don’t be a hypocrite, Dolly. You know you like a nice 
man as well as anybody. Only be careful of yourself; 
he’s a desperate flirt—a regular heart-breaker.” 

‘IT don’t believe I’m much afraid,” she said, with a 
funny little smile Their eyes met in the glass, and they 
both laughed. ‘‘Only,” she added, reflecting, ‘‘I give 
you fair warning—lI don’t like that kind of man.” 

“Perhaps I've given you a wrong impression,” 
Standish hastened to say. ‘‘ He isn’t exactly a flirt. 
is perfectly sincere, as far as it goes. Only, 
last.” 

‘“‘Ah, I see.” And Dolly nodded comprehendingly. 

She had come down very sincerely to spend a week with 
the Standishes, all alone at their sea-side cottage, in early 
Spring, and hadn't considered herself a martyr, but it cer- 
tainly did put a new snap into the episode to know there 
was a man to experiment on at odd times. Practically 
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Mr. Standish was not a man; for it’s not considered nice 
to experiment on your friends’ husbands. 

It was a very bewitching little Dolly who came down 
when dinner was announced. A tall and languid young 
man slowly unfolded himself from the depths of an arm- 
chair to be presented to her. He was grave and civil, but 
not thrilled. Neither was she. She was in buoyant 
spirits; but all the flash and glitter of her eyes, all the 
brilliancy of her smile, all the freshness of her wit, were 
for Mr. and Mrs. Standish. It was only once in a while 
that she seemed to become aware of the presence of her 
vis-a-vis, and directed some perfunctory remark to him 
across the little round table. Mr. Van Dusent took small 
part in the conversation. He pulled rather violently at 
the ends of his long mustache, and looked as if life were 
an inexpressible bore. Occasionally he lifted his eyes in 

a sleepy fashion and let them rest on the bright face op- 
posite: Once he deigned to smile, in a calm, introspective 
way, at something she said. 

It was the same thing all the evening 

When the guests had retired, Mr, Standish went into 
his den to smoke a farewell pipe, and his wife followed 
him, according to her custom. 

‘“*Aren’t you glad I asked Ned and Dolly together?’ 
she said, presently. 

** Ye-es,” he returned, deliberately. Then he blew sev- 
eral smoke rings into the air, and added, ‘‘ It promises to 
be rare sport.” 

‘*They are the two most unprincipled flirts I know. 
I wonder what they will do to each other?” 

““No harm, I fancy. . It was fun to watch them 
open the campaign to-night—same tactics on both sides— 

(Continued on page 994.) 
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reception and out-door costumes, and other fashions for the 
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NOT ON THE SHELF. 
( NE of the greatest mistakes in life is that of a wo- 
man’s sitting down when she has passed the meridian 
of years and quietly wailing for death. It may be ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and quite like the action of some sweet 
old story, the patient waiting with pale face and placid 
smile and folded bands, playing in a way the part of the 
old lares and penates beside the fire; but there are much 
more effective parts than that of a statue in a niche, and 
there seems to be no real reason for going into the grave 
before it is ready for us 
It is not, however, very long since this attitude was 
thought the proper thing for the elderly. Women with 
gray hair vot only hid it with wig or cap, or both, but hid 
and effaced themselves as well, Age was unlovely, they 
said, and so they put it out of sight, as far as they could, 
by clinging to the chimney-corner 


Of course they were 
useful there ; 


the grandmother, the old auut, is useful ev- 
erywhere; and of course they were in the way of perfect- 
ing character and of becoming saints through sacrifice and 
renunciation, But they did not have much very vivid 
enjoyment. What enjoyment they did have was chiefly 
vicarious—joy at seeing and knowing the joy of others. 

It is fortunate for women of advancing years that now- 
adays public opinion has changed, and that it is expected 
they shall form a part of society and of all the pleasures 
of society. They belong now to clubs; they are engaged 
in various public and semi-public work; they are actively 
interested in charities; they are not deprived of any invi- 
tation becanse of their years; and the value of their wis- 
dom and mellowed experience is as fully acknowledged 
as the value of youth and sparkle and beauty. 

It is a pleasant sight now in all the country towns where 
the trolley-car has penetrated to see these rather elderly 
women taking their rides; to see their pleasure in what 
would have been considered by their grandmothers a wild 
abandonment; to see them doing their own shopping in 
all places, attending to their check-books and bank ac- 
counts, when they have such articles, by no means relin- 
guishing their rights in church management, their interest 
in public questions, and following or adopting the fash- 
ions to such extent as they please. 

Not very many years since it would have been thought 
that a woman at the time of life of which we speak was 
neglecting «ll the affairs of her soul and showing a strange 
disregard of her eternal welfare in allowing herself to 
feel very keen interest in the affairs of the iustant—a part 
of the old feeling that we are placed here to live some- 
where else—a righteous feeling, and one assisting the 
soul's growth, if not suffered to extinguish natural and 
normal features of existence bere. But now women of 
advanced years ussist at every function of what is called 
high life; their gray hair, covered or uncovered, as it may 
be, is an evident part of the audience at the opera; and 
only when they are quite unable to do otherwise do they 
submit to being laid upon the shelf in ordinary life. Once 
an elderly woman who remembered ber youth and its love 
of color, and hated to be alla spot of gloom, and so wore a 
blue or a pink ribbon, wus condemned as a frivolous per- 
son of poor taste. Now it is seen and felt that no bloom- 
ing young blonde with her roses and wreaths appears to 
more advantage, in her way and according to her powers, 
than a fair-skinned elderly woman does with her faint 
pink ribbon on occasion, or than a dark-skinned one does 
with her creamy cape jasmine. On the whole, the world 
no longer belongs exclusively to the young; but it is ree- 
ognized that, old or young, we have a right to avail our 
selves of our privileges and possibilities, to make use of 
the means of keeping ourselves young and in the enjey- 
ment of blessings, and that it is a righteous and lawful 
thing as long as we are in the world to be of it. 


THE GREAT RELIEF. 

N times not too far removed for remembrance there 
was but one oeeeupation consistent with what was 
called gentility which a woman of birth and breeding 
but in veed of money might pursue, and that was teach- 
ing—at first the keeping of the dame-school, and after- 
wards of the select school, and going out as governess. 
Such a woman migh!, indeed, open a little shop, like Miss 
Hephzibah Pyncheon’s, like dear littl Miss Mattie's tea- 
shop in Cranford; but it was useless to disguise the fact 
that both the lady concerned and all ber associates felt she 
had descended many degrees in the social scale, and she 
was countenanced out of regard for herself and the past, 

us she would have been under any other misfortune. 
But-rome fifty or sixty yents ago the cotton-mills were 
established and opened, and into them came all those 
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young women for whose talents, with their good educa- 
tion, good birth, and good-breeding, there were not enough 
schools to be had—farmers’ daughters, ministers’ daugh- 
ters, merchants’ daughters, delighted with the occupation, 
which was held to be an honorable and happy one, in 
many localities it being considered that a girl was really 
not properly accomplished till she had had a term or two 
in the factory. But presently the Old World denizens 
swarmed in and took the work out of their hands, and 
then they were forced to seek other channels for their 
activity. 

Of late years, however, a very noble and wholesome oc- 
cupation bas developed itself, as profitable as shop-keep- 
ing, as honorable as teaching and as-helpful, and one that 
can never go into disrepute except through the special de- 
fault of those that fill it. For the services of the nurse are 
so instant that when she comes she is received us if she 
were a visiting angel; for she comes to give the last mea- 
sure of comfort to our dear, our sick, and our dying—com- 
fort that we do not know how to give with our own 
hands, but which she. with her skill and training, gives al- 
most as soon as she enters the room, and to give us our- 
selves rest and relief, to take from us in our ignorance and 
half-helpfulness the burden of responsibility, to let us have 
some sleep and rest, and be prepared for our joy or sor- 
row. And she is tuken at her full worth. 

The work she does is work that iv all ages has been 
considered womanly, refined, religious. It is work that 
in the days of chivalry the lady of the castle did, and edu- 
cated the daughters of the war-lords to do, and the doing 
of which—the cooling of fever, the dressing of wounds, 
the soothing of pain—could only bring exaltation to her, 
and never degradation. 

It has taken time to bring the world toa full realization 
of this, It 1s indebted for a good part of the full real- 
ization of it to Florence Nightingale and the well-born 
women who followed her to hospitals. But the idea has 
grown since those Crimean days, and what it was fine to 
do for heroes it has since been felt fine to do for all hu- 
manity, high and low. Thus into the sick-room of to-day 
have come those whose birth gives them hereditary delica- 
cy and refinement and grace, whose general education has 
developed and heightened their perception, and whose 
technical training has brought all these good qualities into 
use, the profession of nursing having been taken up by 
Indies, in many places people of as much station as our 
republican iustitutions allow, who wish to be independent 
or to add to their resources, the same class of people as 
those who write or paint or decorate houses or pursue any 
art. For this fine nursing, followed by women of delicate 
habits, of tender sympathy, of good-breeding, not only 
acquainted with its technique but its esthetic and its 
moral side, is an art than which there is none finer. 


THE DECLINE OF THE GALLERY. 


OMEBODY had mentioned Sir Henry Irving’s letter 

to the organizers of the ‘‘ Standard Company of Act- 
ors” in Bostou, and that prompted Mr. McWilliams to 
speak. 

Mr. McWilliams, like Mr. Leeder, comes in every now 
and then late in the afternoon. He comes for those quiet 
chats he has over the logs when the house is still, and 
when Mrs. Van Twiller, Professor Prodgers, and one or 
two others alone are left of all the people there in the 
afternoon, _Mr. McWilliams is as old as the Professor, I 
know, but he does not look it. His cheeks are full where 
those of the Professor’s are thin and drawn, and they are 
tinged with color where the Professor's are pale. He 
wears glasses only when he reads, and then they are 
never spectacles, and they seem, as he uses them, rather to 
lend distinction to his appearance than aid to his vision. 
His laugh is a sudden radiation of mirth from every fea- 
ture of his face, so unliké that of the Professor's, which is, 
indeed, never a laugh at all, but a quiet gleaming in the 
eye and the play of feeling about the lips. 

And yet these two men are strangely alike in their 
tastes and sympathies, and always alike in their attitude 
toward certain tendencies of the time. ‘‘ We do not know 
what the word actor means any more,” said Mr. McWil- 
liams. ‘‘ Every one who can go on the stage now and 
kick or turn a double back somersault calls herself an 
actress, and is recognized by the public as one. They who 
have devoted their lives to the perfection of their art are 
left quite out of account. And certainly, my dear Pro- 
fessor, you must have noticed for yourself that the gal- 
leries of to-day differ absolutely from those of our time. 
Then the mechanic, the day-laborer, and the small boy 
filled them. I remember very often seeing, as a youth in 
Boston, young men in them who, though too poor to buy 
collars for themselves, yet had copies of Shakespeare in 
their hands in order to follow the lines spoken upon the 
stuge. But we have no galleries any more in the old 
sense. Buyers of cheaper seats are to be found there, no 
one else. The variety performances, the high kicking 
and low dancing, the pugilisms and trick shows have 
drawn all that class of the population away. If you hap- 
pen to go through the Bowery om any of your walks, or 
through some of the other avenues; pray notice for your- 
self how even in the busy part of tlie day, at one or two 
o'clock, hundreds of young men and small boys stand for 
anu hour at a time before the theatres, waiting to rush in 
when the doors are opened. They are the people who 
once filled our galleries, and to whom something at least 
was then supplied which did not degrade them.” 

To the Professor this idea about the decline of the gal- 
lery was new, and 1 turned away, leaving him to a discus- 
sion of the subject, which I knew he would enjoy, with 
his friend. 

For myself I wanted a little laugh with Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler ; for some one had been there eurlier in the day in a 
state of great excitement about the Colonial Dames. It 
seems that in a certain town not far from the old line of 
Mason and Dixon a poer, hard-worked little seamstress 
without a vestige of worldly prosperity had heen proved 
by a study of old records to be a Dame of the very high- 
est degree, much to the embarrassment and chagrin of her 
less distinguished but more well-to-do neighbors and pa- 
trons—an embarrassment only to be compared to that of 
the proud sisters over Cinderella’s change of fortune. 
More than that, the sudden revelations made in this town 
by the search among these records, the separating of the 
social wheat and chaff that has followed, the overturning 
of long-recognized claims to prestige and precedence, have 
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led to a condition of affairs not easily described. So great 
requests have been made 
that investigations cease, things beiug good enough as they 


are. 
This small town, it without saying, is much small- 
er than New York, a revelations affect but few, aud 
where the law of present success overrides the power of 
inheritance. But it seems funny, as Mrs. Van Twiller 
said, that all our boast of democratic equality has only 
covered a deeper, more insatiable instinct for social pres- 
tige aud pre-eminence. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ASSAULT ON PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


HEN Matthew Arnold, who had spent much of his 
life as an inspector of schools, came to this country, 
he found with surprise that our public schools were not 
what be had supposed. He had thought them schools to 
which all classes sent their children; but he found it 
otherwise. In cities, he said, they seemed to be essen- 
tially class schools — that is, the more prosperous classes 
avoided them, sending their sons rarely to them, their 
daughters never. What then became of the talk of our 
orators in favor of these schools as the most democratic 
thing in the whole community? In the country it might 
be so, but population was tending more and more to the 
cities—tending away, that is, from the public school. A!l 
the alleged danger to our system from religious interfer- 
ence seemed to him trivial compared with this silent so- 
cial interference, which was going on all the time, 

Matthew Arnold was in many ways, for a man so emi- 
nent, curiously narrow, and even whimsical, but bis per- 
ceptions on this one point were certainly acute. As one 
evidence of it we see a movement brought forward in the 
newspapers, from several different quarters, to crush this 
particular evil, by one sweeping measure, with the abso. 
lute prohibition of all private schools. Either abolish 
them all and force every child into the public schools, or 
else place all private schools under direct public super- 
vision, and allow at their head only publicly trained teach- 
ers. There is little chance that any such measure will ever 
be seriously brought forward. The amount already in- 
vested in private or endowed schools and colleges—and 
the plan, to be consistent, must include colleges—is too 
immense to allow of its being very ey urged. But 
it presents some very interesting points and is worth con- 
sidering. 

To begin with, it has the merit, unlike the attacks on 
merely denominational schools, of being at least logical. 
Those attacks in. some parts of our land have needed al- 
most no probing to show a hopeless want of logic. They 
always turned out to be aimed not at denominational 
schools in themselves, but at some particular denomina- 
tion. At the East this was naturally the Roman Catholic 
body, and to some extent the Episcopalian. In certain 
Western States it was the Roman Catholics and Luther- 
ans. But these attempts to prohibit sectarian schools in- 
variably fell to pieces when it appeared that most of the 
opponents had not the slightest objection to denominational 
schools if they only belonged to the right denomination— 
that is, their own—and only objected to them in the hands 
of some other religious body. ‘The crowning ivstance of 
this was when the late Rev. Dr. Miner, an excellent and 
leading clergyman of the Universalist order, appeared ev- 
ery winter before the Massachusetts Legi lature to urge 
the utter prohibition of parochial schools,and yet spent 
one of the last days of his life in giving out diplomas at an 
academy of his own sect, and, moreover, provided for sev- 
eral similar schools in his will. 

Now no such inconsistency stunds in the way of those 
who would prohibit, without distinction, all denomina- 
tional and all private schools. Unwise they may be, but 
not illogical. Indeed, the step they propose is only fol- 
lowing out consistently what the others urged inconsist- 
ently. If it is right to coerce one mother who takes her 
children from the public school through anxiety for their 
souls, we should certainly do the same for another who 
withdraws bers for the sake of their bodies; or perbaps, 
after all, only out of regard for the welfare of their clothes. 
There are several prominent religious bodies which be- 
lieve that religious education of their own stamp is abso- 
lutely needful for children. Most of the early public 
schools in this country were on that basis, and began in- 
struction with the New Eagland Primer. We may say 
that this motive is now outgrown; but it is certainly as 
laudable as when a daughter is taken from one school and 
sent to another that she may be among better-dressed 
children or make desirable acquainiances. 

Gran! these reasons frivolous—and they are not wholly 
so—there are ample reasons why the entire prohibition of 
private schools would be a calamity to the educational 
world. The reason is that they afford, what the public 
schools rarely can, a place where original methods may be 
tried and individual modes of teaching developed. Pri- 
vate schools are the experimental stations for public 
schools. A great public-school system is a vast machine, 
and has the merits and defects of machinery. It usuall 
surpasses private institutions in method, order, punctual- 
ity, accuracy of training. It is very desirable that every 
teacher and every pupil should at some time share its 
training. In these respects it is the regular army beside 
militia. But this brings limitations. he French com- 
missioner of education once boasted that in his office in 
Paris he knew with perfect precision just what lesson ev- 
ery class in every school in the remotest provinces of 
France was reciting. We do not reach this, but it is of 
necessity the ideal of every public system. It has great 
merit, but it kills originality. No teacher can ever try an 
experiment, for that might lose one per cent. in the pro- 
portion of the first class able to pass examination at the 
end of the year. The teacher is there to do a precise 
part; no less, no more. Under this discipline great re- 
sults are often achieved, but they are the results of drill, 
not of inspiration. 

apie ay | every educational authority admits that 
the epoch-making experiments in education—the improve- 
ments of Pestalozzi, Fellen berg, Froebel—were made in pri 
vate, not public schools, Like all other experiments, they 
were tried at the risk of the inventor or his backers, and 
often to the impoverishment of all concerned. Mr. A. Bron- 
son Alcott’s school was starved out, in Boston, half a cen- 
tury ago, and he himself dismissed with pitying lwugbter. 
Yet there is no intelligent educator who does nut now admit 
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the value of his suggestiéns; and Dr. Harris, the National 
Superintendent of Education, is his admi biograpber. 
His first assistant, Miss Elizabeth Peabody — esteemed 
throughout her beuveficeut life a dreamer of the dreamers 
—yet forced upon American educators Froebel’s kinder- 
garten. He begun it with a few peasant children in Ger- 
muny,and vow every city in the United States is either 
adopting or discussing it. In many things the private 
school lexis, the public school follows. Every one who 
writes a schovol-book involving some originality of method 
knows that the private schoois will take it up first. If it 
succeeds there, the public schools will foliow. To abolish 
or impair these public schools would be a crime against 
the state; to prohibit private schools an almost equal 
crime. lt would be like saying that all observatories 
must be sustdiued by the state only, and that Mr. Percival 
Loweil should be absolutely prohibited from further cul- 


oy OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


OW that we are all going back to the Louis XV. 
L styles, I've been very much entertained by reading 
up the life of woman in the days of Louis XV. [ meau 
the woman of fashion, such a one as would wear the pret- 
ty models of the Harper's Bazar of to-day, and set the 
sty les. 

Not much joy over her coming into the world, to begin 
with! All the mother’s hopes are concentrated on a son, 
who shall keep up the fumily name and inherit the estates. 
A daugliter is sent away to the country to nurse. At two 
or three, put under the care of a governeds, she comes 
home to live, but in separate rooms, in quite a different 
part of the house from her mother, whom she sees only 
once a day in a ceremonious visit. A courtesy, a kiss 
from her mother’s lips on her forehead, and often a repri- 
mand,are all that she knows of a mother’s love in her 
childhood. The old pictures aud engravings of the period 
represent the liutle girls as quaint bits of Humanity io long 
gowns, loaded with ribbous, ornaments, bows, and bou- 
quets. ** Their toilette is the miniature of the laxury and 
super) dress of their mothers,’ wrote Madame ae Geniis. 
“Searcely are they allowed in the moruing that little 
végligé called the Suvoyard habit—that pretty straight 
garment in brown taffetas, with short skirt of the same 
stuff, trimmed with two or three rows of ribbou couleur 
de rose sewed on flat, and that simple but pretty head- 
dress consisting of u gauze fichu knotted under the chin— 
charming toilette in which childhood is at its ease, where 
its grace has so much liberty. Most frequently, su soon 
as the little girl cau walk alone, she has u body, a robe of 
state, she is given au dancing-master, and engravings have 
handed down to us the attitude of this little persouaye 
with her arms held stiffly rounded out, the tips of her 
fingers catching her paniered gown with the serious air 
of a great lady, while her master repeats: ‘ Keep time! 
Hold yourself straight! Arms limp, head erect! Head a 
little stiffer, mademoiselle. More assurance in your ex- 
pression.’ And the child is not yet five years old!” 

If the little girl is sent to play in the ‘Tuileries, she is 
told not to jump, to walk with an air grave, us if her at- 
tire, her paniers, didu’t do away with the vecessity for any 
such caution; if they take her to a children’s bail, they 
tirst place on her head an enormous cushion called « toque, 
and on the top of this, held up by an immense scaffoluage 
made of pins and false hair, a moustrous hedge -hog 
crowned with a heavy lat; they dress her in a new body, 
a heavy panier stuffed with hair and distended with irons, 
on top of this a habit covered with garlands, and then 
they conduct her to the bull, saying, ** ‘fake care not to 
rub off your rouge, not to spoil your coiffure, or muss up 
your habit, and amuse yourself!’ 

Really if I bad known, I bad quite forgotten that the 
poor little midgets of the days of Louis XV. bad such a gen- 
erally miserable time of it. ‘To carry themselves straight, 
to know how to read and write, to salute and dance with 
grace, were the sum and substance of existence to them 
until they were old enough to be sent to the convent. Of 
convent Jife in the early part of the eighteenth century the 
novels of the period have given us a very correct idea, 
The only education for a girl was to fit ber for society. 
The young girls of noble family, even in the couvent, 
lived quite apart by themselves in a suite of rooms reserved 
for them and their governess, or femme de chambre One 
sees this custom nowadays in the old French conveuts, 
aud [ remember being taken by the Mother Superior of 
the Convent of the Assumption into a suite of beautiful 
great rooms in the new buildings, to be reserved as an 
apartment for young ladies of noble blood with their gov- 
ernesses. The entire attention of the well-boru girl of the 
eighteenth century was concentrated on the thought of her 
marriage; her only studies were music, dancing, conversa- 
tion, and embroidery. Sometimes the new pensionnaire 
of twelve was married already ou her entrance in the con- 
vent, for baby weddings were no uncommon sight in those 
days. Most of us will remember the charming story Miss 
Youge drew from the custom in the Chaplet of Pearls. 

The romances have exaggerated the number of young 
girls obliged by their parents in the time of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. to take the veil—all these thrilling and dark- 
ly suggestive tales of young girls rescued at the last mo- 
ment by the intervention of the ubiquitous lover with 
pistols that in some way or other were never calied into 
use. ‘They-were much more exact on the subject of mar- 
riage, Which was always arranged for a young girl with- 
out her having the slightest choice in the matter. Here 
is a scene taken from « novel of the day, which illustrates 
exactly the sort of conversation that generally took place 
between a girl and ber mother: *‘ Everything is arranged 
between him and me,” the mother says. There is no- 
thing left but to sign the articles, to betroth you at once, 
and to conduct you to church. You will stay five or six 
days more in the convent, and during that time the Count 
de will come every day to spend au hour with you, 
that you may get acquainted.” 

When the wedding-day came, the fiancée, wearing a 
very gorgeous gown of cloth of silver embroidered with 
diamonds and pearls, very décolleté, slippers of the same 
stuf us the dress, with rosettes of diamonds, her fuce 
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made up with rouge and mouches, was conducted to the 
altar by two chevaliers, one holding each hand. She was 
not met at the altar by her fiancé as in modern weddin 

at home, but he formed one of the bridal procession, as in 
French weddings of to-day. After the wedding came the 
repas de noces or wedding breakfast, at which the bride 
gave each woman present a kiss, a bag of boubons, and a 
fan, and then the bride and groom went off to spend the 
loney-moon in one of their country places. Very much 
like to-day these Louis XV. weddings, aud very much 
like to-day the hurrying back from the country to begin 
townlife with all its maddening rush. ‘The only improve- 


ment I can see in the old days over the present—oune al- 


ways looks for improvements in old days—was that the 
day of the young society woman never began before eleven 
o'clock. Then came the ** grande levér,” when she made 
her toilet, to which was admitted a crowd of courtis:.:.s 
aud admirers, She sat before ber glass dressed in a charm- 
ing déshabillé of muslin covered with fluted laces mingled 
with kuots of ribbon,open in front to show a lace petticuat 
anda little slipper with a high Louis XV. heel,and while the 
coiffeur did her hair and her maids adjusted her wonder- 
fully intricate gown, she listened to compliments and mad- 
rigals, called out a witty response here, received a wittier 
one there, and before she was out of her own room was sur- 
rounded with that frightfully corrupt atmosphere that made 
the woman of the eighteeutu century the woman light and 
frivolous par nee. Katuartneé De Forest. 





WHAT SMALL BOYS WEAK. 


\ THEN baby boys of two years and sometimes of 

only eighteen months old are large enough to be 
dressed differently from girls of the same age, they wear 
one-piece frocks of white piqué. These are pleated in 
various ways, and are trimmed with embroidery with 
heavy designs, or else with braid. Both very narrow- 
ribbed aud very large-ribbed piqués ure used. One pret- 
ty dress Liat is always popular is made of ten box-pleats, 
three pleats in back aud frout the entire length from neck 
to knee, the others added on the sides under the belt to 
give the skirt more width. A belt of piqué nearly three 
inches wide has braid along the edges aud is strapped on 
at the sides. The large collar may be square in sailor 
shape, or else it is in Vandyke points, two in front and 
buck alike, edged with a scant ruffle of embroidery. ‘The 
sleeves have gauntlet cuffs, trimmed to match the collar. 
Another boyish little piqué dress has the long waist laid 
in four narrow box-pleats in back and front, to which is 
sewed a kilt-pleated skirt quite full, and so short that the 
knees are scarcely covered. A broad full collar, deep 
cuffs, and a belt are of heavy all-over embroidery edged 
with u scalloped ruffle. Long stockings of black silk aud 
low shoes with buckles are worn with this frock. 

Many mothers keep their boys in white all the year, 
sometimes using serge if piqué is not warm enough, while 
others put them in colors in winter at the age of- two 
years. For these last are house dresses of blue, brown, or 
tan cloth, or of serge, the round waist front having two 
box-pleats lengthwise, the space between crossed by many 
rows of black or white soutache braid. Large white pearl 
buttons are set on the box-pleats. The kilt-pleated skirt 
is sewed on under a belt trimmed with rows of braid, and 
the turned-over round collar and cuffs are similarly 
trimmed, Other suits, called *‘one-piece dresses,” have 
really a separate jacket, a jaunty short affair falling wide 
open to show a broad vest which is sewed on a silesia 
waist to which a kilt skirt is also sewed. The kilt may 
be of gay Scotch plaid wool and the jacket of black vel- 
veteen, but this suit is oftener of small checks, or of plain 
cloth, or serge with a large collar. 

The large drooping blouse of nainsook, with embroid- 
ered collar, cuffs, and front trimming, is woru from the 
time the boy is two years old, and is variously completed, 
sometimes merely by a kilt skirt, and again with a jacket; 
also velveteen, or lady’s cloths are used for smart little 
jackets, as a black velveteen jacket with a red or tan cloth 
skirt, and sometimes this coloring is reversed, the jacket 
being of red cloth much braided with black soutache iu 
leaf and frog desigus. Military blue cloth, prettily braid- 
ed, with a kilt to match, is worn with the white nainsook 
blouses with nice effect. 

Sailor suits for boys of two or three years are of blue 
or tan or white serge made in the simplest fashion, with a 
full drooping sailor blouse, large sailor collar, and either 
a kilt or gathered skirt. Rows of narrow braid trim the 
collar and cuffs 


REEFERS AND OVERCOATS, 


Very short reefers of blue chinchilla are worn even by 
these small boys. They bave a big sailor collar, and either 
brass buttons or those of black horn, brass having the 
preference. When worn with warm leggings of tan or 
ooze leather, cloth or jersey lived these reefers are com- 
fortable all winter. Yet some mothers insist on having 
long overcoats for vhese little fellows, hence Best & Co. 
have provided them in Napoleon coats extending down 
to the shoe-tops, shaped to the figure, without the pleats 
formerly used, the fronts well lapped and decorated with 
two rows of large pearl buttons. The shoulders are cov- 
ered by triple capes as full as those on little girls’ cloaks, 
the edges left raw yet stitched above to the lining of black 
silk. Such coats are very picturesque in tan-colored or 
in soldier-blue cloth, and are also worn in glowing red 
cloth lined throughout with black silk. 

KILT SUITS. 

There is nothing new iu the way kilt suits are made. 
They have either a short wide jacket showing a white 
nainsook blouse all around, or else a longer jacket meet- 
ing at the throut and sloping away, showing the blouse in 
front only. A great deal of black velveteen is used for 
these suits, and it is of such good quality that the boys 
are frequently thought to be dressed in silk velvet. Very 
large collars of sheer white lawn, of embroidery, or lace, 
are worn With velvet jackets that Lave a vest of the same, 
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instead of being worn over a nainsook blouse, which has 
a collar of its own, A kilt skirt of black velveteen is 
worn with a little zouave jacket of cloth, or a square-cor- 
nered jacket braided with Hungarian frogs across the 
front. Sometimes a vine or an entire border of points is 
braided in black soutache on a gay little red cloth jacket. 
This is worn with a black velveteen kilt, and fora boy of 
five years the two pieces cost $7. The nainsook blouse 
supplies a large collar. Serge suits — white, navy-blue, 
tun, and gray-biue—are made with a plain blouse, a 
large collar bordered with mohair braid, and a short kilt. 


WITH KNEE-BREECHES. 


Some well-grown boys are put into knee-breeches at 
three years of aye, but they are seldom becoming, and 
most mothers of taste retain the kilt suits until their boys 
are five years old or thereabouts. There is a fancy this 
winter for making these suits of tan and golden-brown 
cloths and of black velveteen, but those of navy-blue and 
white serge, military-blue and cadet -gray cloth, with 
some mixed goods, are still most worn. Both the little 
jackets already described with fancy braiding—one short 
all around the blouse, the second longer, showing the 
blouse only from throat to waist—are worn with knee- 
breeches. The little breeches are close-fitting, and are 
braided in cross-rows or frogs, usually three about the 
knee, to correspond with the jacket trimming. The seams 
down the sides are lapped and bound, The jackets have 
no collar, depending on the large collar of the blouse. 
These come in sizes for boys from four to seven years. 

Very stylish and English-looking suits for boys from 
four to ten years old have knickerbockers and the yoke 
Norfolk jacket introduced in the spring, much like those 
worn by men when golfing. These have a deep square 
yoke, with two broad box-pleats below quite far apart, in 
front and back, with a wide belt strapped on, Tiese are 
made of basket. woven cheviots, yellowish-brown, blue, tan- 
color, gray mixtures, ete. The knickerbockers are not cut 
very wide, but are merely eased into a broad knee-band, 
which tailors call a cuff, buttoned by three horn buttons. 

Some navy suits ure said to be made of the blue serge 
worn in the English navy. They have the very loose 
blouse drawn up by rubber in the hem, and a large sailor 
collar with a red star embroidered in each corner. The 
sleeves, with a box-pleat along the arm, have a red anchor 
wrought-near the top. With knee-breeches these cost 
from $475 to $7 50. Other suits to be worn by very small 
boys have the long flaring trousers of English mididies. 
Similar suits are made of white serge or flannel for best 
wear, for dancing-school, and weddings. It is not unusual 
for these suits, made of white duck, to be worn all winter. 
In warmly heated liouses some mothers prefer washable 
fabrics for their boys, and let them wear the striped Gala- 
tea cottons all the year round. 

A sailor-jacket suit called the Admiral is exceedingly 
pretty. The jacket is cut to spring out in the back and 
side seams, and buttons only once, just at the throat, then 
slopes widely open to show a broad separate vest. This 
vest is like a shield—all in one piece—and is arranged \o 
button in the back. Brass buttons are down the front of 
the jacket. A large sailor collar of white duck or of white 
cloth is buttoned inside the jacket front, and may be ea- 
sily removed to be cleansed. Sometimes the wide vest is 
also of duck to match the collar. Long trousers, flaring 
widely about the ankles, complete this brave little suit 
White serge suits for dress are similarly made. 


SCHOOL SUITS. 


For boys of four to nine years are school suits made of 
mixed cheviots, grays, tan, yellow or reddish brown Scotch 
roods, and of course many of dark bine. They have « 
Norfolk jacket of well-defined pleats, either two or three 
in front and back, and are broadly belted, and completed 
by knee-breeches, which it is again the fashion for boys to 
weur until they are fifteen or sixteen years old, Other 
school suits have a cut-away jacket with a vest buttoned 
in, and a sack back. These have a large: turned-over col- 
lar, and with them is worn a round collar, which belongs 
to the shirt-waist of white or of figured percale. Indis- 
tinct plaids are liked for these suits. 


ETON SUITS FOR DRESS. 


Boys of eight to fourteen years wear Eton suits of black 
worsteds for dress, whether at noon weddings or in the 
afternoon or evening. ‘These have a round jacket cut off 
about the waist.and a low white vest opening on a stiff 
shirt front of white linen, completed by a turned-down 
round collar.of the linen. That such a suit may be truly 
English it should be accompanied by long trousers and a 
high silk hat. But American mothers compromise by 
choosing knee-breeches, and they permit the boys to select 
their own hats. 


FOR LARGE BOYS 


Double breasted jackets, with knee-breeches of the same 
material, are worn every day by boys of eight to fifteen 
years. These are made of all-wool materials of various 
kinds and colors, cheviots, gray mixtures, tans, and blues 
predominating. The prices range from $5 to $12. Boysalso 
wear vest suits, with a cut away sack, after they are twelve 
years of age. Short breeches and long black ribbed woul 
stockings with high laced shoes, either black or tan, con 
plete this suit. For better wear they have vest suits of 
unfinished black or blue wool or of black diagonals. For 
dress occasions they have the Tuxedo sack-coat with long 
shawl collar, and either breeches or trousers us may be 
preferred. 

As over-garments eight out of ten large boys wear reef 
ers of blue chinchilla over their school suits. For better 
wear they have single-breasted sack overcoats of blue 
kersey of medium length, with velvet collar. A cloth lin 
ing, usually of plaid, is inside such coats for warmth, but 
to make them slip off and on more comfortably they have 
what tailors call a ‘* saddle,” a sort of voke of silk cover- 
ing the upper part of the inside of the back, with also 
sleeve linings of silk. 

Still older youths wear four-buttoned single-breasted 
sacks, with a»vest to match having a notched collar. 
The trousers are a little narrower than those of last season, 
and the whole suit is of one piece of cheviot, blue usually, 
or else fancy mixed cassimeres or rough worsteds. Some 
double-breasted jackets are also worn by these youths in 
blue and black cheviots, but those of mixed goods are not 
in good style. ‘Their overcoats are single-breasied sacks 
with fly fronts. 





















Veivet Hat anp Fur Boa 


WINTER HATS AND FURS. 
te ACK velvet round bat which is worn 


ell forward has a smooth crown, and 


a gathered brim edged with spangles. The 
trimimit is f blue velvet ribbon of seven 
inch width \ band is folded about the 
crown, and a large spreading bow of loops 

it the back, with a knot carried over the 
brim A blue aigrette is thrust into the 
band at the hut 

The Alaska sable boa is crossed and fast- 
ened under a head, the ends terminating in 
clusters of tails. A fringe of paws and tails 
is at the back 

\ little toque of old-rose mirror velvet has 
1 flut crown and waved-front brim, edged all 


around with a black ostrich roll. The brim 
is surmounted by a draped puff of velvet. 
I'wo small black ostrich tips curl downward 
at the back, with a bunch of quills rising 


a 


A black felt Louis XVI. hat with upturned 


Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Recerrion Gown. 
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Ve.ver Hat anp Murr witrn Lace HanpKERCHIEF 
Trimauine; Fur Hats anp Boa. 


sides has a loose facing of 
black velvet on the inside 
of the brim, and a frill of 
white lace on the outside of 
it. An open-looped bow of 
black velvet ribbon is on the 
front, while a cluster of four 
black plumes droops over 
the high crown near the 
back. 

A royal blue velvet hat 
in the group above has a 
smoothly covered crown 
and. a-flat brim, which is 
wide on the front and sides 
and narrows considerably 
at the back, and edged with 
an upturned rim of black 
chenille. The velvet on the 
brim is draped in broad 
folds, and arranged in a 
large knot and with a peak 
ed effect on the right side. 
Opposite on the left is a lit- 
tle humming-bird, together 
with a blue aigrette, backed 
by a small appliqué lace 
handkerchief with corners 
wired. to stand erect. The 
accompanying muff is cov- 
ered‘ at the middle with 
black satin shirred around 
it. On each side and almost 
covering the satin is a full 
drapery of velvet to match 
the hat, terminating in a 
knot and erect pointed ends. 
A tiny pocket is in the 
front, in which the centre of 
an appliqué lace handker- 
chief is canght, the lace be- 
ing fastened with a jewelled 
pin outside. A black As- 
trakban toque bat shown 
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Winter Toque anp Har. 


has a knot of green velvet on one side, bal- 
anced by an aigrette and a pair of small green 
birds on the other. The mink boa illustrated 
has a gilt ball clasp for fastening attached to 
the head. The soft seal turban with a dented 
crown is trimmed with a sable head and tail 
on the side. A jaunty little sable hat with 
flat top and upturned sides has the head of the 
animal at the front, with two tails carried back 
and covering the crown, and a shaded brown 
and yellow aigrette at the side 


WINTER TOILETTES. 
YOUNG lady’s reception or dinner gown 
isin white with chiné-figured ribbon. The 

material may be satin, faille,or crépon. The 
skirt is plain, and the waist very fully gather- 
ed, with the neck sloped down in heart shape. 
On the front two ribbon draperies coming 
from under the arms form a girdle, which cross- 





Fig. 3.—Bacx or Gown Fa, 2. 





Fig. 2.—Si.k Gown with Fieurep Six Waist. 
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belted with velvet, is slashed at the front, showing inser- 
tions of velvet which are edged with fur. The sleeves are 
in gores, with velvet-piped seams, and are surmounted by 
fur-edged velvet epaulettes. 

A young lady’s gown, Fig, 7, is of bright blue cloth. 
The back of the round waist is smooth-fitting, the front 
slightly pleated in. On the front is a shield of em- 
broidered blue velvet starting from the shouldcrs and end- 
ing in the belt, enclosing a point and standing col\ar 
of darker plain velvet. Tabs of the quiveliered velvet 
starting at the belt embellish the front of the skirt. 


A RESOLUTION FOR CHRISTMAS. 


OTHING is harder to receive than the perfunctory 
LN gift. It comes to one stripped of all that might have 
made it a priceless treasure, and to those who love Christ- 
mas there is little that seems a greater defamation of its 
spirit than the barter and exchange which so often distin 
guish that day. In the perfunctory gift, indeed, is found 
that letter which killeth the spirit of all true giving. 

A gift should spring from some integral part of one— 
from the deepest and fullest in one’s nature, from that part, 
in fact which seems to belong less to the man himself than 
to the divine working through him. Therefore it follows 
that that which another needs most is that which we should 
be most ready to bestow. 

No real need is ever satisfied by the perfunctory offer 
ing, and they who recognize the power and ability to give 
as one of the greatest gifts an individual may receive in 
this life, must endeavor, out of sheer gratitude, to keep 
this gift to them pure. It matters little in what form this 
gift of giving may express itself, whether in sympathy, 
my understanding, or the more material things of every 

ay. 

To keep from the Christmas gift, then, all touch of the 
perfunctory some women of wealth have determined this 
year to exchange no gift among themselves. The money 
which would have been used in that way they will conse- 
crate to the purchasing of gifts for others in distress—dis 
tress of poverty or distress of mind. And these gifts they 
will bestow in memory of the friends who have agreed 
with them to renounce whatever of gratification to vanity 
there might have been in these tokens received from each 
other, in order that some who have nothing may be re- 
lieved. 

Everything of the beauty and the truth of the real 
Christmas spirit is fulfilled in this resolution, Good-will 
is expressed, happiness is disseminated, gifts are bestowed, 





Figs. 4 and 5.—Drnner anD Reception Gowns. and love of others stands triumphant over love of self. 


es and passes into the rib- 
bon belt; the latter finishes 
with a knot and sash on 
the left side. Double frills 
of the ribbon form epau 
lettes above the puffed el 
bow sleeves, headed by a 
narrow band of spangled 
ribbon, and a similar finish 
is at the edge of the sleeve. 

The gown Fig. 2 is of 
navy serge of broad diag 
onal, with the ‘bodice and 
sleeves of a broché silk 
showing black lozenges 
edged with gold on a dark 
blue ground. The front 
of the waist has three par 
row box-pleats of the wool 
extending up to the bust 
on either side of a narrow 
vesi of the silk, headed by 
a narrow band of Persian 
lamb and three gilt-edged 
jet buttons; the back has 
a pointed insertion of the 
serge extending up to the 
neck. The draped sleeves 
are pleated up on the shoul 
der, and there held by two 
buttons. The narrow black 
satin belt is caught with 
buttons at the front and ro 
settes at the back The 
collar, which is of silk 
across the front and black 
satin with rosettes at the 
back, is trimmed with Per 
sian fur, and has a flaring 
crescent-shaped frill of 
white satin 

A youthful gown, Fig. 4, 
is of satin-dotted pink silk. 
It is made with a plain skirt 
and a waist with slight ful- 
ness, cut with a moderately 
low round neck, and large 
draped elbow sleeves. Ac- 
companying it is a separate 
fichu of white chiffon edged 
with full frills headed by 
an appliqué vine of erm 
broidery. 

Black satin-striped mous 
seline de soie is the mate 
rial of the gown Fig. 5, 
mounted over black silk. 
The full blonse-waist is 
partly of black net with 
golden - green spangles, the 
box-pleats at the middle 
and sides being. of the 
mousseline. Belt and chour 
are of black gauze ribbon. 

The cloth gown Fig. 6 is 
in warm brown, with velvet 
to match, and mink-tail fur 
for garniture. A slender 
pyramidal velvet panel is 
inserted in the skirt on the 


right side, edged with nar- — = —— = : — — ake JcH hp 
row fur, which is continued 


around the lower edge. 
The smooth - fitting wale, 








Fig. 6.—Ciora Gown wita Fur anp VEtvetT GARNITURE. Fig. 7.—CLota Gown wita EMBROIDERED VELVET TRIMMING. 
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WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


(Continued from front page.) 


the masterly indifference act. I wonder who will stick to 
it the longer?” 

Dolly, of course,” said Mrs. Standish, confidently. 

She has her pride of sex as well as her personal pride 

to uphold her. Poor Ned will have to grovel. It’s pre 
ordained 

Probably you are right, my dear,” replied her hus 
band, appreciatively I always defer to your iustinets, 
you know 
y You do well 


I" was the calm reply 

The next morning Mr. Van Dusent retired to the library 
and wrote letters furiously. Mrs. Standish and Dolly sat 
by the wood fire in the hall with flimsy bits of embroid- 
ery, and chatted about mutual friends. Just before 
lunch Van Dusent sauntered into the ball, leaned against 
the mautel-piece, yawned, turned suddenly to Dolly, and 
said 

Can you walk? 

“I can,” she replied, with businesslike brevity. But 
there was no rising inflection in ber voice that encouraged 
him to go on. 

it took some time for him to “go on”; but his mental 
operations, though slow, appeared to be sure. As they 
rose from the lunch table he looked at her under his half 
closed eyelids and remarked, “If you really can walk— 
ui a four-mile gait, you know—and will promise not to 
talk, L'll take you to the Point this afternoon.’ 

That is re ally the most unique invitation I ever re- 
ceived,” said Doily It was too absurd to be offended 
about. Her first impulse was to decline with scorn. Her 
next was to inflict a subtler punishment ‘I accept on 
condition named,” she said, ‘‘and only on that con- 
dition. 1 sha’n't say a word from the time we start till 
we get back—not if your life depends on it! Oh, I mean 
it!” she added, when he laughed 

Dolly was right. She knew how to walk. They went 
along the beach on the hard sand below high-water mark, 
and the waves curled in at their feet lt was a bracing 
day for a brisk walk, and as the exercise brought the col 
or to her cheeks and the sparkle to her eyes she grew 
prettier and prettier 

At the end of the first half-mile Van Dusent started to 
talk; but she paid not the smallest attention to him. He 
accepted the situation, and began a monologue account of 
“a recent hunting expedition to Uganda. ‘The experience 
had been out of the common, and he talked well; but 
Dolly was not to be surprised into making a comment or 
asking a question 

“The condition of the women of Africa is almost ideal,” 
he said, seriously They have no ambitions, no unsat- 
isfied longings, They devote themselves to their light 
domestic work and to making themselves agreeable to the 
man they happen to belong to. If the chances of war 
throw them into another man’s hands, they transfer their 
allegiance as easily as you change your dress.” 

1 don't believe it!” she exclaimed, indignantly. 
** Woman-nature is the same the world over. I dare say 
they love and hate, and break their hearts for some one 
unresponsive brute of a man the same as—as—other peo 
ple.” 

‘It’s the same all the world over, Yes. But you, 
yourself, don’t you change your particular swain several 
times in a season and pick up a new one in the summer? 
Don't you take bonbons and flowers as cheerfully from 
the last as the first, and Jisten as complacently to the 
half-implied, half- articulated society game of love? 
Anil aren't the changes usually caused by an accident 
rather than by your own will? You go away, or he gocs 
away. He becomes engaged to another girl—or—” 

** The cases are somewhat different.” 

“Ob, of course. All the difference between civiliza- 
tion and savagery. The dusky African is more lavish. 
She gives—a great deal, where you only bestow a glance 
from your beautiful eyes. The principle is the same.” 

‘“Why—” she began, indignantly, then stopped. ‘Oh, 
I forgot, | wasn’t to talk.” 

i don’t mind your talking.” 

“But Ido. You didn’t suppose I was keeping still on 
your account? It was the only condition on which I 
would go to walk with you. Remember?” He laughed 
and went on propounding theories that be was sure 
would stir her up to contradiction. She saw his intention, 
and confined herself to an occasional superior shrug of the 
shoulders. The result was that he felt piqued and a trifle 
interested 

When the men came into the parlor after dinner, Van 
Dusent, merely bowing to his hostess, crossed over to the 
window-sill where Dolly was sitting half-concealed by the 
heavy curtains. She felt a quick little thrill of pleasure. 
It was bis first overt act in the normal direction ; for his 
invitation to walk could scarcely be considered in that 
light 

** How do you feel after our tramp?” 

‘Splendidly.” She smiled up at him. 

‘So do I. That was about the best walk I ever had 
in my life.” 

‘* Because you were with a girl who could walk four 
miles an hour without talking?” 

‘ Because I was with a very charming girl who could 
talk if she wanted to, ana who was an exceedingly good 
walker. That's the kind of girl I like.” 

‘Thanks so much! It's such a relief to know it!” 

Fle was used to being spoiled by women, and the mock- 
ing tone of ber voice displeased him. 

“I know it’s a matter of profound indifference to you 
what kind of a girl I like, Miss Hammond. I merely 
stated that fact, as I might have said it will freeze to-night. 
I wasn't such a fool as to expect you to be thrilled, oreven 
pleased, by it.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right. 
she added 

**May I sit down beside you?” 

She made room for him on the window-sill, and they 
sat behind the curtains looking out at the clear frosty 
night. The black, undulating sea looked cheerless and 
cold and ernel under the March stars. The cozy fire-lit 
room on the other side of the curtains was all the more 
attractive by way of contrast. 

“* Why dido’t you stand up for your sex this afternoon 
when I was maligning them?” he inquired. 

‘* Because you wanted me to, You were trying to make 
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me forget myself and talk, so that you could comfortably 
despise me. That wouldu’t be the way to help my poor, 
down-trodden sex.” 

** Down-trodden fiddlesticks !+ I beg your pardon, but 
the phrase smacks of woman's rights, and I detest that 
sort of thing so thoroughly.” 

This man was so brusque and unconventional that he 
was positively rude. « She must get the better of him, no 
maticr what she had to commit herself to. 

* Lam a devout believer in woman's rights myself,” she 
said, quietly. 


“You? Oh. you say so, but you don’t mean it. You 
are too womanly a woman.” 
. ‘LT am thoroughly in earnest.” 

“Oh no,” he said, smiling at her indulgently. ‘“ You 


are entirely too pretty for that. Stick to your privileges. 
‘They are much better than rights.” 

I don’t agree with you, An earned penny is better 
than the nickel tossed in the beggar’s hat.” 

* Be careful. You are very well off as you are. When 
you get your rights they will be pretty slim. Men are 
stronger than women, They have more brains, and can do 
more work,” 

* Of course I don’t agree with you; but we won't dis- 
cuss that. I suppose your theory of what we have now 
is like the doctrine of grace—the spontaneous gift of a 
superior being that has nothing to do with merit or de- 
serving ?” 

**Not quite. I guess we're pretty selfish. We only 
give for value regvived. We like to get up in the street 
car and give our seats to women because they are beauti- 
ful and charming, or because they are faithful wives and 
mothers and take care of ourhomes, But when they go 
to college with us, and play football with us, and vote 
with us, and wear trousers and Derby’s just like ours, we 
sha'n't feel like getting up a bit, so we won't do it.” 

‘*You are hopelessly narrow and unprogressive, you 
know,” she remarked, coolly. 

“IT am not a crank!” he retorted, with scant civility. 

‘That's a cheap way of getting out of a discussion. 
It's always easy to call your opponent a crank.” 

‘*Oh, my dear Miss Hammond,” he cried, breaking into 
a thoroughly amused laugh, ‘1 hope you didn’t think 
i was so rude as to insinuate that you were a crank ?” 

*L did think so, Yes. But I didn’t mind much. 
independent thinkers are called cranks.” 

You are very different from other girls; do you know 
it?” he said presently, with the smile still in his eyes. 

“Am 1? Poor other girls !” 

** I say so too,” he replied. 


All 


“What do you think of the progress of the game to- 
day ?” Mr. Standish asked his wife. 

‘The ball is moving,” she replied. ‘‘ He is interested 
in her, as he might be in a clever child ora pretty picture. 
He has no feeling yet. But that will come. As for Dolly, 
1 can see the greed of conquest at work in her, though 
1 think she rather dislikes him thau otherwise.” 

‘{I suppose it will be @ la mort —like the French 
duels 7” 

** Dear me, yes. And it’s like a French duel in a good 
many ways, you know, Tom,” she continued, thought- 
fully, from the arm of his chair, where she was perched. 
**] mean, it’s just like a play at being in earnest. And 
if you look at it one way, it’s very serious ; and if you 
look at it another way, it’s very funny.” 

‘“* That's the way with a good many things in this world, 
dearest girl,” her husband auswered, slipping one arm 
around ber waist ** It's a comfort, though, to think that 
we never played that ridiculous French duel act! We 
were always in dead earnest.” 

“Oh, we? LI should think so! That's quitea different 
matter.” And she bent over to kiss him. 

‘Of course we were different. Only—except, Carrie 
dear, while you were making me so profoundly uncom- 
fortuble by encouraging that no-account army man, don't 
you think—” 

** Why, you heartless wretch! I never did such a thing 
in the world! I couldn't help his liking me, and you 
would not act as if you cared the least thing for me, and 
so— Oh, well, you're a'goose, Tom,” as she caught sight 
of her husband’s amused smile—* but 1 suppose you can’t 
help it!” 

The interested on-lookers had little progress to note for 
the next few days. Van Dusent and Dolly were neces- 
sarily thrown together a great deal. ‘Their host and host- 
ess were careful to leave them alone enough to let them 
get well acquainted, and to be with them enough to make 
them appreciate their téte-a-tétes as a luxury. They 
seemed to be very good friends, and, indeed, they were 
growing to be. Being at the sea-shore in March is like 
being cast away on a desert island. It facilitates rapicl 
intimacy. «There are no other people, no distractions of 
any kind, and there is a subtle unconventionality in the 
air that helps along wonderfully. Dolly discovered that 
under Ned Van Dusent’s languid exterior he was a very 
manly man, brave, loyal, and chivalrous, and that be- 
neath his apparent overweening conceit lay a stratum of 
modesty and self-depreciation, and a strong consciousness 
of not having made the most of his opportunities or lived 
up to his ideals, of eens, in short, a good-for-nothin 
devil who had made a failure of his life—a state of mi 
that rarely fails to appeal to a girl's sympathies. Ned 
found Dolly marvellousiy good company. She responded 
to every mood ljike a well-tuned instrument. When he 
was in the depths she always managed to draw him out 
in an unobtrusive fashion without any apparent intention 
of comforting. She was bright and sensible and tactful, 
and had a little way of doing or saying the unex pecied 
that was amusing. Her peculiar combination of worldly 
wisdom with childlike simplicity was rather piquant, too. 

Dolly’s week had grown into ten days, and still she lin- 
gered on at the urgent solicitation of her hosts, Ned’s 
eng nts seemed to be similarly plastic. But there 
was no hint of sentiment from either side. 

All of a’sudden it appeared. 

They were down on the rocks at the foot of the bluff. 
It was pretty cold. There were still banks of snow in 
shady corners:. But they were warmly dressed, and the 
sun had almost a summer heat, They had spread a 
blanket - shawl on a sun - baked ledge, and were sittin 
there in Spe cen silence watching the waves. It 
marked the advanced stage of their friendship that they 
should feel perfectly at ease without talking. Silence 
has its dangers, though. Dolly, turning her fair head sud- 
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denly, caught Ned’s eyes fixed on her in a way that 
om ge the blood to her cheeks. She had been expect- 
ing it, and it had come. She knew that expression su 
well. She had seen it on men’s faces so often. Other 
signs might fail, but this was the infallible symptom. It 
was impossible to mistake the meaning of the bungry 
look in his eyes and the wavering outline of his lips under 
the heavy blond mustache. 

** Oh, let's go home,” she said, jumping to her feet. 
“1 am getting simply frozen.” 

He smiled at her indulgently, comprehendingly. 

** As my lady wills,” he said. 

It was in his voice too. She felt a thrill of triumph, 
and yet it frightened her a little at the sametime. She 
dreaded the avowal that was sure to come; for she did 
not love him, and she hated to give him pain. 

She need not have been disturbed. No avowal came. 
He made no secret of his devotion. Mrs. Standish con- 
gratulated her on her conquest, and begged her not to be 
too hard on him. He never took his eyes from her, and 
he contrived to be at her side every moment of the day. 
He implied, hinted in a hundred ways, that he loved her, 
but he took good care not to say so. Dolly, from dread- 
ing the avowal, began to want it. Was he only trifling, 
after all? If so, he deserved to be punished, and it would 
be a source of real satisfaction to her to refuse him in 
good earnest. 

“ Did any man ever kiss you?” he asked one evening in 
the purlor with characteristic abruptness. 

** Yes,” she replied, in « matter - of - fact way, without 
giving him the snubbing he deserved for his imperti- 
nence. 

** More than one?” 

** More than one.” 

** Why did you let them?” 

“Tam sure I don't know. 
in such matters.” 

* Were you in love with them?” 

“*Why, I really don’t know. . 
with me.” 

** You oughtn’t to have let them do it.” 

“Don't be ridiculots.” 

“No, I'll try not to. May J kiss you?” F 

“Of course not.” 

““ What would you say if I did?” 

‘*You won't. So it’s not worth while to discuss it.” 

**How do you know I won't?” 

“ You are too much of a man to do it for fun, and you 
don’t care enough for me to do it in earnest.” 

** Perhaps I care more for you than you think.” 

She lifted her eyebrows incredulously and smiled in her 
sphinxlike fashion. 

He leaved towards her and spoke in a slow, insinuating 
tone: 

* | would give—all I own—just now—to touch my lips 
to your neck—buck of the ear where that curl has fallen 
down. i's so pretty. Did any one ever do—just that?” 

She had been looking at him languidly with a lalf- 
smile. She didn’t mind much what he said, so long as 
he confined himself to saying it; but there is a point Le- 
yond which sentiment becomes slops. 

She got up from the sofa abruptly and walked to the 
extreme opposite end of the room, where she stood by the 
table under the pink-shaded reading-lamp and turned over 
the leaves of an album. 

**You make me unspeakably tired,” she said, lapsing 
into the vernacular for emphasis. 

He was perfectly silent for several minutes. Each mo- 
ment she thought he would speak, and the continued si 
lence made her nervous. 

* Dolly,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘come here.” He spoke 
gravely and tenderly, but as one having authority. 

She turned rebeiliously enough; but their eyes met, and 
the magnetism of the man sumchow drew her towards 
him. 

** What do you want?” she said, when she stood beside 
him. 

He took her hand in both of his. 


One isn’t always consulted 


. . They were in love 


**T want to talk to 


you. All that we have just been through was unworthy 
of both of us. 1 was only experimenting. You stood 
the test. I knew you would.” 


“Why did you do it, then?” 

“ Well, those infernal other men you told me about up- 
set me.” 

“It was your own fault. You asked me, and some odd 
freak made me tell the truth.” 

** But it hurt me all the same. 
you as—nas—” 

** Haven't you ever kissed a woman?” 

“| have done a great many things that I should be sor- 
ry to think you had done.” 

“The old, old story. One law for a man and another 
forawoman. lam so tired of all that. What right have 
you to look dowa on me?” 

‘None. And I don’t. But I want to be able to look 
up to you—oh, ever so far up!” 

She drew her hand away and turned aside, but did not 
go very far. His words moved her strangely, but they 
angered ler too. 

** When the woman comes that I am waiting for—” he 
began. 

**You won't be fit to touch the hem of her garment 
she exclaimed, impulsively. 

**No,” he said. *‘ That is true.” 

**She won't have anything to do with you!” 

**T should have no respect for her if she did.” 

** Good-night.” 

“ Wait a little while.” 

‘* Wie.” 

** Wilfu’ woman maun ha’ her way 

He followed her out into the hall and held her band for 
a moment over the banisters. 

* You aren’t angry with me?” 

“Oh no!” 

** Because I'm too good a friend of yours to be angry 
with. Sweet dreams! Good-night!” 

“He has had the best of it to-night,” thought Dolly, 
with: a certain sense of humiliation. 

**T am half afraid of you,” he said to her the next day. 
“You are dangerous. Sometimes I think you have no 
couscience at all.” 

“* Have you?” 

“ That's not the question. I told you so last night. As 
far as the east is from the west, as high as the heavens are 
above the earth—so much better do I expect you to be 
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than I am! If the salt have lost its savor, wherewithal 
shall it be salted? If womey cease to be angels, who shall 
prevent men from becoming devils?” 

“1 hope it’s not so bad us that,” she said, smiling sadly. 
He made her feel horribly uncomfortable. She had never 
pretended to be an ideal character, and why would he per- 
sist in measuring her by such gigantic standards? 

It was about this time that Bolly tired of the game. 
She had a disagreeable consciousness that he knew as well 
as she did that she wanted to bring him to the proposing- 
point, and that he had made up his mind not to be made 
a fool of. She would go home when the second week was 
up. She announced this fact as final. Ned unblushingly 
said that his business interests called him away on the 
same day. 

It was the night before their intended departure. They 
were alone in the cozy little parlor in front of the cheer- 
ful wood fire. The soft veiled light from the pink-shaded 
lamp was the only other illumination. 

**'Phis has been the happiest two weeks of my life,” he 
said, suddenly. 

** Since the last time? Till the next time?” she laughed, 
sceptically. 

““No. Absolutely. Life will be pretty doleful with- 
out you.” 

* Will it—?” 

* Don’t go.” 

“ Why, it wouldn’t make any difference to you if I didn't. 
You have to go to-morrow, you know.” . 

‘I will stay if you will.” 

** And those ‘ business interests ’?” 

** May go to the dogs!” 

“*I should hate to be the cause of anything so tragic.” 

“Will you stay?” 

* No.” 


“What can I tempt you with? I will run up to town 
and get all the candies and books you could consume in 
a month. I will bend the sails and ship the rudder on the 
sloop and take you over to the island, I will—oh, any- 
thing you like!” 

“You are very good—and I don’t need to be bribed. 
Haven't 1 enjoyed every minute of the time here? But 
it’s too late*to change my mind. It would be ridiculous. 
What could I say to Carolyn?” 

** Why not say you were sorry for me, and had staid to 
make me happy! Would that be ridiculous?” 

“Why yes, 1 think it would. Besides, I have to go. I 
have promised to dance with Walter Slater at the german 
to-morrow night.” 

‘I know he doesn’t care for you as much as I do!” 

**I fancy you both ‘care’ in about the same profound 
fashion. But that has nothing to do with it, anyhow. An 
engagement—” 

**| have broken at least one for every day I have staid 
here over the first week. But 1 would glad!y break five 
a day for a month if I could be here that long with you. 
...++ You aren't going to-morrow. ... Tell me you 
aren't. . . . Won’t you—please—dear?” 

He took her hand and spoke in a pleading whisper, look- 
ing earnestly into her eyes. 

She felt her heart beating with unwonted violence. For 
& moment she hesitated. If he had shown a little more 
feeling, and « little less desire to produce feeling, she 
might have yielded. 

“‘ He has never known a woman to refuse what he asked 
for in that tone,” she reflected, quickly. ‘I will give him 
a new sensation.” 

** Don’t tease me,” she said, with regretful decision. ‘‘I 
have to go.’ 

He got up impatiently and went over to the piano, 
played a few rattling bars, and called Mrs. Standish in to 
sing for them. 


Next morning they stood on the platform with the 
Standishes in a bleak wintry wind under a black sky 
‘They were to go in opposite directions on trains some fif 
teen minutes apart. Just as Dolly's train came in sight, 
Ned dived into the ticket-oftice and came out, saying 

** I'm going up to the junction with you. I'll be back 
in time for the 11.05. It will only delay me an hour.’ 

So it came about that they boarded the train together, 
and the parting was not vet. 

** Well, what do you think of our psychological experi- 
ment by this time, my love?” queried Mr. Standish, turn- 
ing to his wife as the last car rounded the bend. ‘* How 
has it turned out?” 

Tom!” she cried, with a burst of humility, ‘‘I own up 
to being beaten, baffled, fuiled, and completely in the dark. 
I don’t know !” 

Meanwhile, in the train, Ned and Dolly were getting 
more and more nervous as they neared the junction, which 
was only some fifteen minutes away, after all. 

‘*T hate to see you starting off alone this dismal day!” 
he exclaimed, as he helped her aboard the through train. 
I've half a mind to go as far as Hartford with you. I 
could take lunch with my brother and go back on the 
afternoon express—” 

** Come!” she replied, as much with her eyes as her lips, 
and he took his seat beside her. 

“To Hartford,” he said, handing a bill to the conductor. 
“IT should like to say all the way,” be added, to Dolly; 
‘*but I suppose this thing must stop somewhere.” 

‘* Why?" she asked, innocently. 

He looked at her to see how much she meant, then 
sighed. 

They grudged every inch of ground they passed over, 
both of them. All too soon the train slowed up in the 
Hartford station. 

‘*I don’t want to leave you.” 

‘*T shall be very lonely the rest of the way,” with a lit- 
tle glance of appeal. 

He was standing up, buttoning his overcoat. 
down his hat and lingered irresolute. 

‘IT wish 1 could take you all the way home.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” 

‘*Do you want me to?” 

** Yes.” 

Still he hesitated. The conductor called ‘‘ All aboard!” 

“* Well, are you coming or not?” 

“No. Ican’t. Where's the use?” 

**Oh, no use at all,” she replied, with a bit of a chill in 
her voice. “I am quite capable of taking care of my- 
self. I only wanted to know.” 

“You know I want to come?” 

“‘I don’t know anything of the kind.” 


He took 
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** Yon ought to.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

** | shall be carried off presently.” - 

“Do get off, then. I gon’t want you to go home with 
me unless it’s of your own free will.” . 

The reply nettled him and gave him the courage to 
make a move. 

**Good-by, then,” he said, holding-out his hand. She 
laid hers in it. He pressed it firmly and held it a long 
time. She fastened her big eyes on him earnestly without 
speaking. With a sudden inspulse he bent over her, still 
=e her hand, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You wicked little 

irt!” 

She laughed quite ensily. ‘‘It’s a comfort to know I 
haven’t done you any harm, at all events!” she said, 
siucily. 

** How do you know?” he returned, 

“Are you going or not?” she asked, ignoring his ques- 
tion and looking at him with a tantalizing smile. 

* Of course I'm going. Good-by!” And be pulled his 
hat down over his eyes and strode out of the car. 

When he had gone, the smile died out of hereyes and a 
lump rose in her throat. 





Te second night of opera at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house brought Mile, Calvé before the New York pub- 
lic in the rdle of Carmen—a brilliant and fascinating 
impersonation, and one which invariably draws large 
uuiences. The gifted artist returns after a year’s ab- 
sence in a superb condition of health and voice, and comes 
to us crowned with fresh laurels won in La Navarraise, 
an épisode lyrique arranged from a poem written by Jules 
Claretie and Henri Cain, the music being by Massenet. 

Messrs. Abbey & Grau have a little trick of kecping 
their novelties till the end of the season, but it is most 
sincerely to be hoped that the production of La Navar- 
vaise may prove aun exception to the general rule, und 
thus enable the sore aes in this country to enjoy 
Calvé’s most original and stirring performance while she 
is still under the inspiration of her recent Parisian suc- 
cesses. 

The representation of Carmen served to introduce M. 
Maurel in the part of Escamillo. M. Maurel is a very 
great artist, and he illumined the réle with an infinite 
variety of shading, and with every conceivable expression 
and gesture to add to its picturesque character. The love 
phrases in the last act were wonderfully delivered, but— 
alas that it must be confessed!—the song of the Toreador 
was wholly ineffective. M. Maurel’s voice is worn, and 
even his matchless art cannot disguise the fact that he lias 
no reserve power with which to sustain a note or carry 
through an aria with resonant quality of sound. One 
mnisses the animal magnetism of the bull-fighter, and if jis 
physical triumph is not made manifest in that descriptive 
aud characteristic song, Carmen’s infatuation remains un- 
explained, and the contrast to José is not demonstrated. 

A very diminutive tenor sang and acted the part of the 
unhappy Don with considerable skill and feeling, Ma- 
dame Saville produced an agreeable impression as Micaela, 
Signor Bevignani conducted, and the orchestra uid credit- 
able but not impressive work. 

The third evening, November 22d, was devoted to Le- 
hengrin in Italian, with Herr Seidl as leader, and with M. 
Jean de Reszké in the title-réle, Madame Nordica as Elsa. 
M. Ed. de Reszké as L’Ucellatore, Madame Mantelli ‘as 
Ortruda, and Signor Ancona as Telramondo. 

These artists have often been heard in these parts; and 
of course to hear M. Jean de Reszké’s exquisite delivery 
of the swan song, the duet, and the final strains which 
usher in the knight’s mysterious disappearance is sutfi- 
cient pleasure to disarm criticism as to the neglect of cer- 
tain principles involved in the true mission of the Wagner 
music-druma. . 

Madame Nordica’s beautiful voice showed the disns- 
trous consequences of constant rehearsals in that most ex- 
acting of all parts, Isolde. Her conception of Elsa is very 
complete and interesting. It would be wholly admirable 
if she could overcome the habitual desire for individual 
rather than ensemble effects. 

The others sang and acted very well, but Herr Seidl 
was the only person imbued with the true spirit and the 
power to express it in fiting form, and his influence re- 
sulted in delicious orchestral work. He must have suf- 
fered untold agonies listening to the chorus—gonsistently 
flat, and quite frankly undisturbed as to time throughout 
the whole evening. 

The second week of opera opened on November 25th 
with Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis and Mascagni’s Caval- 
leria Rusticana, The former was delightfully given, M. 
Viancon singing and acting his favorite rdle of Jupiter 
very perfectly. Indeed, the exquisite pronunciation of 
his language, -his noble style of delivery, and his magnifi- 
cent voice render this artist a most striking example of 
the versatile accomplishments of a thoroughly capable 
diseiple of the French school. 


Madame Marie Engie’s light soprano was heard to ad- | 


vantage in the music written for Baucis, and Messrs. 
Mauguiére and Castelmary proved satisfactory as Phile- 
mon and Vulean. Mile. 
her genius in even greater measure than does her Car- 
men. The passionate intensity, the devotion, the misery 
and jealousy of the Italian peasant, are delineated to the 
life, and the performance burns itself into your memory, 
marking the conviction that it is one of the great creatious 
of the operatic stage. . 

Signor Ancona was a good Alfio, and Signor Russitano 
sang Turiddu’s music acceptably, but acted in a common- 
place style, and made rather a ridiculous figure as a con- 
trast to Mile. Calvé’s massive proportions and beautiful 
presence. 

Madame Mantelli was the Lola—and a very good one— 
and Mile. Bauermeister filled the mother’s part in her 
usual faithful, competent fashion. Signor Bevignani 
conducted ina rather careless, negative manner, and the 
luckless chorus tortured the ears of those who possessed 
the slightest sense of rhythm or knowledge of pitch. 
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A QUINTETTE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


N acertain set of bookshelves, surmounted by foreign- 
lookivug vases and curios, and draped by faintly per- 
fumed silk, it bas been the ambition of a certain cultivated 
woman to collect all the interesting literature she can find 
about that marvellous country Japan. Here, among oth- 
er interesting volumes, she has given a place, of course, 
to The Mikado’s Empire, by Dr. Griffis, a work of trust- 
worthy value for reference, and of unfailing charm; Miss 
Scidmore’s Jinrikisha Days is here, bearing marks of fre- 
quent reading; and here, too, are M's. Bramhall’s Wee Ones 
of Japan, and the natve little monograph by Mr. Naomi 
Matura, which gives the Japanese’s own view of The Jap- 
anese Bride. to these books this lady will new add, with 
a rare pleasure, the sumptuous volume modestly entitled 
Notes in Japan,' written and illustrated by Alfred Par- 
sons. To the dual task of writing a book and painting 
pictures to adorn it Mr. Parsons has brought an exquisite 
delicacy, a retinement never lapsing into weakness, and a 
keen sense of the thing that is interesting. One reads with 
amusement of the Japanese house, contrasting so sharply 
with our own homes, where a general feeling of chaos and 
clutier pervaded by a dim groping for color is considered 
as ideally artistic; the Japanese house, with its walls of 
sliding screens, opaque or translucent —no fireplace, no 
chair, no mantel, no furniture whatever, just a matted floor 
and space and freedom. A homely deal table, a rough 
deal chair, and European trunks set down here were jar- 
ringly out of place. The cherry blossoms, the plum, the 
quince, the peony, the trim gardens, the tea and cakes, and 
the soft courtesy of Japanese manners are shown anew by 
pen and brush in this beautiful holiday volume. One is 
struck by the fidelity of every detail, and the wonderful 
lifelikeness of the flowers. 

We snatch for our seven-league boots, and, presto, from 
the Orient to the Occident we are transported in the twin- 
kling of an eye. With Mr, Julian Ralph as a cicerone, 
one may take the most enchanting of fireside journeys 
through Dizie,? meeting the soft-voiced, gently bred South- 
ern men and women on their own ground, coming under 
that spell of the South which never fails to win the North- 
man, and conquer his liking, if not his love. ‘The skill of 
a practised raconteur enables Mr. Ralph to beguile the 
Wwiy as we travel on, now loitering in New Orleans, now 
driving through roads fringed with gray moss and bor- 
dered with live-onks, again stopping at primitive but hos- 
pitable homes in the mountains, or taking our rest in our 
national capital. The rapid development of the South in 
its material resources and its onward stride to prosperity 
since the war are happily shown. 

As fine in its delineations of places and people, and as 
murked in its value as a contribution to the literature of 
travel, is Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks’s From the Black Sea 
through Persia and India.* \t will be remembered that 
Mr. Weeks set out on his journey through these great and 
comparatively unfamiliar lands in company with the la- 
mented Theodore Child, author, critic, and explorer, whose 
untimely death left the reading world bereaved. Mr.Child 
sickened and died of typhoid fever in the autumn of 1892, 
and his companion, faring on alone, took up the task of 
writing as well as of illustrating the journey the friends 
had begun together. _Mr. Weeks possesses the charm of 
unaffected simplicity, he sees the pathos and the humor of 
a situation and shows it to his readers, and he pays a noble 
wibute to the piety, common-sense, and enthusiasm for 
bumanity of our American missionaries in Persia. 

The legend of the wise men journeying through the 
East in quest of the Christ-Child is one of the most 
charming of the Bible stories. We caich only a glimpse 
of them as they come and go, but that little is enough to 
make us long for more. What a delight, then, it is to 
read the pleasantly conceived and fancied supplement in 
The Story of the Other Wise Man,* by Henry Van Dyke! 

Surely no more suitable gift can be found for the Christ- 
mas season than this little volume, with its exquisite bind- 
ing, broad margins, rough edges, and dainty illustrations; 
and, indeed, it is only fitting that the casket which con- 
tains so raré a gem should be beautiful to look upon. 

As we turn the pages and read we are transported, as if 
by magic, to the far countries of the East. We learn of 
another wise man who saw the star and started out to fol- 
low it, but who never came to the cradle in Bethlehem. 
Because he stopped to suecor a poor fever-stricken wretch, 
he was too lac; the guiding-star and his companions had 
gone on without him. We read of his bitter disappoint- 
ment, his life-long search, and his never dying desire to 
look upon the face of him who was to bring help to man; 
** how it was denied, yet accomplished in the denial;” how 
hy ever looking for God he found Him iv his soul, and 
made himself a worthy follower of Him whom he scught. 

The author has shown us, with wonderful skill, how 
a great nature is always looking for the highest and the 


. best; how it becomes nobler and stronger by suffering, 


and can never pass on its way regardless of the distress of 
others. Thus by stretching out our hands and sharing in 
the sorrows of those around us we find the love of God in 
our own hearts, It is only as we show “‘ good-will toward 
men” that we can hope to find the Christ-Child. 

To the thousands who have felt their pulses beating 
faster as they raced through A Gentleman of France, or 
followed with breathless eagerness the stormy fortunes 
of My Lady Rotha, no very urgent invitation will be need- 
ed to read Mr. Stunley J. Weyman’s chronicle entitled 7he 
Red Cockade.* Adrian de Saux is the type of a rarely chiv- 
alric gentleman, inheriting an old name, an old chateau, 
and the traditions of the old nobility. TInnately fair and 
clear-sighted, he discerns, as most of lis class fail in doing, 
the signs of the times in the period preceding the French 
Revolution, and with mauly courage dares the antagonism 
of his own caste, and espouses the rights of the re 
A fascinating story this of true love and heroic valor, 
rapid in its movement, hurrying on at a tremendous pace, 
and reaching, to our relief, a fortunate conclusion, No 
writer of our day surpasses Mr. Weyman in the field of 
the romantic and dramatic novel. 

1 Notea in Japan, ~ Alfred Parsons. Tilnatrated by the author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $8. arper & Brothers, New York. 

2 Dixie. By Julian Ralph. 
per & Brothers, New York. 

3 From the Black Sea through Persia and India. By Réwin Lord 
Weeks, Ilinetrated by the author, 8vo, cloth, $850. Harper & Bro- 
thera, New York, 

‘ of the Other Wise Man. By Henry Van Dyke. Tilustrated. 
4to, cloth, $1 50. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

s'The Hed Cockade. By Stanley J. Weyman, Illustrated. Post vo, 
cloth, $150. Harper & ork. 


IMustrated. Sq. 8vo, cloth, $2 50. Har- 
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MRS. SUSAN STUART FRACKELTON. 


i hy woman potter of America, Mrs. Susan Stuart 
Frackelton, bears not only the distinction of being a 


genius in her chosen field of art, but the charm of a beau 
tiful, gracious, and womanly woman. She is devoted to 
her domestic duties, a loyal friend, and a helper of all 


iggling humanity, especially of her own sex 


Born and bred in Milwaukee, which is still her home 
Mrs. Frackelton there began her art education as a child. 
Her father was of New England stock, her mother a na 


tive of New York State, while her birthright dates back 


to early « nial days, with a strain of good Quaker blood 

At an early age she studied in her native city under 
Henry Vianden, the well-known artist of the Disseldorf 
school Later she came to New York, where she was the 


pupil of Mrs. Beers, Mrs. Greatorex, and the Harts. When 


I 


only a girl she determined to master the art of pottery 
She was of necessity self-taught, as there existed on this 
side no technical school of pottery and mineral painting 
She began her struggies with no adequate apparatus, but 
used to d her clays in a coffee-mill, and roll them out 
With a pastry roiier Infinite courage, patience and per 


were her daily lot, but now she stands at the 


head of her profession artistica ly and het practical work 
has developed int 


se Veran¢ 


»a manufacturing business on a large 
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scale, where is made every variety of ceramic art colors 
and appliances. She is the inventor of a portable gas-kiln 
for firing glass or china, and the Frackelton gold, bronzes, 
and silver are acknowledged to be the best in the market. 

She has been the recipient of a score or more of medals, 
diplomas, and certificates, and is the first and only Ameri- 
can artist in ceramics to receive a foreign medal She has 
gained prizes in England, Belgium, and Canada. At the 
World's Fair in Chicago she received eight awards, besides 
the gold medal for her celebrated salt-glaze jar, known 
as the Frackelton jar, which was the first article sold in 
the Woman’s Department. This was called “‘ the only 
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MRS, SUSAN STUART FRACKELTON, 


original example of keramic art supplied by an American 
to the Columbian Exposition,” and ‘the best art salt- 
glaze produced to date in this country.” It is owned by 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 

Mrs. Frackelton is of a literary turn of mind as well, 
and her hand-book of ceramic art, Tried by Fire, a tech- 
nical work on pottery and china painting, is one of the 
most valuable of its kind, and has been accepted as a text- 
book by the South Kensington Art Museum. 

For several years past she has given much time and 
thought to organizing clubs and classes in pottery and 
china painting in all portions of the Union from Maine 
to California, and has also crossed into South America, 
teaching her gospel of beauty. She is an honorary mem- 
ber of many of these associations, and was elected first 
President of the National League of Mineral Painters. 

One of the most noticeable features in Mrs. Frackel- 
ton’s career is her desire and her willing endeavors to 
assist wage-earners of her own sex. All the departments 
of her great manufactory are largely in the hands of wo- 
men. In the counting-room, store, art-room, studio, and 
work-rooms teachers and students alike are women, all of 
whom receive much kindness and courtesy at her hands. 

Her home in Milwaukee is a picturesque one, filled with 
art treasures, and its doors are always open in welcome to 
its gracious chatelaine’s host of friends. 
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MOLLY MINOR'’S FOIL. 


BY MARION HARLAND 


MONG the things appertaining to the consequence of 
LX Daniel Cocke, ee. of Oakwold, Powhatau County, 
Virginia, was a double buggy of the latest pattern, manu- 
factured in Philadelphia. ii would be called a “ surrey” 
to-day. When made it was known asa ‘‘ no-top tilbury.” 
Molly Minor had — at it from behind her bowed shut- 
ters when it was drawn up at her father’s door on Wednes- 
day evening. 

**He tries me with all sorts of bait,” she said. ‘‘ This 
time he has used a double hook, for his pet horses are 
harnessed to his best carriage. Walter Finney would be 
more graceful upon a barebacked mule than the Oak wold 
yrandee in the midst of his blooded horses and barouches 
und coaches and sulkies and buggies, and strung with dia- 
monds from top to toe of his clumsy bovly. 

Nevertheless, Molly Minor was not superior to the girl- 
ish willingness to be seen as the honored occupant of the 
new equipage, the prize for which the double hook was 
cast. Mrs. Goode Minor discountenanced the téte-d-téle 
drives of young men and young women. The neighbor- 
hood whisper was that the maternal scruples on this head 
had incited Daniel Cocke to the purchase of the elegant 
turnout in which the four young people set forth at six 
o'clock P.M. on the memorable Thursday which supplies 
the date of this old-fashioned love-story. The arrange- 
ment of the quartette in the vehicle was undoubtedly 
madame’s own. In the shining state of her afternoon 
toilette of black satin and thread-lace, she came out upon 
the porch to admire the carriage, praise the horses, and to 
manipulate the party. The back seat was far more com- 
fortable than the front, she discovered at once. 

** Of course the young ludies will occupy it,” she purred. 
‘* Those cushions are really luxurious, Mr. Cocke. They 
reflect credit upon your taste and your heart. Even a del- 
icate old lady like myself would not need a pillow at her 
back there.” 

Molly Minor’s Foil was in solitary possession of the 
houor of the situation when Mr. Finney handed her into 
the carriage as he might have passed in a bale of mer- 
chandise, and Mr. Cocke put Molly in after her, each with 
lightiess face, and as mute as his companion in disap- 
pointment. Aware in her shrewd soul that Daniel had 
projected the excursion, and even bought the carriage, with 
u single eye to having his bright-haired idol at his side 
wheu he played charioteer, and cognizant of Walter's pri- 
vate notitication to Molly of his intention to mancuvre 
her into the back seat, with himself beside her, the unim- 
portant fourth person of the parti carré proved her temper 
tw be of the finest quality by amusement untarnished by 
a breath of envy. She presently won sober Molly to a 
glimmer of appreciation by a sympathetic pat of her hand, 
and a roguish glance at the chugrined backs of the couple 
before them 

‘‘Isn't it too funny?” she whispered, cautiously, pull- 
ing down her mouth into the square droop of Daniel's, 
and lifting her eyebrows into the bored arch Walter's had 
assumed. 

Then she began to make talk for all four so dexterously 
that the play of prattle was as an oiled finger upon rough- 
ened feathers. One by one the listeners fell into better 
terms with themselves—a master-work of the tact which is 
genius—and each became amiably willing to contribute to 
the general fund of enjoyment. Our hervine was no para- 
site, if Mrs. Goode Minor did patronize her, and although 
gossips wondered what would become of her when, at the 
death of the aunt who had brought up the sisterless and 
brotherless orphan, all the old lady’s property would re- 
vert to the relatives of her duamecl husband. The slight 
girl of twenty-two, dark-eyeéd and usually sallow, who 
made all her own gowns, and kept on the right side of 
everybody, high or low, knew her place in life better than 
her critics and patroness could know it. Knowing it, she 
meant to keep it, and, when opportunity offered, to better 
it. She loved, without respecting, Molly Minor, whose 
room-mate she had been at school at Richmond for four 


years. She respected Mrs. Goode Minor’s steadfastness 
of purpose, her social generalship, and her sublime self- 
satisfaction. It am her to draw her hostess out and 


on to the development of her real character, and nothing 
diverted her more than the divine condescension which 
sought to set her daughter's foil in the foreground at an 
angle and in lights that were advantageous to Mary Scott, 
and yet not unbecoming to the humble companion. Vir- 

inia Venable loved her patroness us little as Mr. Walter 
Fieney loved the woman he meant to make his mother-in- 
law against her will. , 

The chagrined set of the young lawyer's well-made 
shoulders would have stiffened into rage had he surmised 
how lively was his beloved’s enjoyment of the splendid 
style in which they were bowled along the country roads, 
across rickety bridges, up hill and down dale, between 
tobacco and corn fields, and so into the one long street 
of the County Court-house. It chanced to be court day, 
too. The lawyer's forgetfulness of or indifference to this 
circumstance had told against him with Mrs. Goode Minor. 
lt argued, to her thrifty imagination, brieflessness, or 
neglect of business that might have been his. Daniel 
Cocke's choice of the route was made, as Molly suspected, 
and as Virginia Venable and his rival felt sure, with a 
purpose. On foot in the public square surrounding Court- 
house, Clerk's Office, and County Jail, he did not cut a 
distinguished figure beside better talkers and better look- 
ers. Without being purse-proud, he was not reluctant at 
this juncture of an unpromising suit to improve every 
opportunity of enhancing his personal consequence ia his 
dulcinea’s eyes. His horses were second to none in the 
State, and no master could handle them better. He was 
at his best upon the box and in the saddle, and in view of 
Y odds against Lim he was justifiable in being conscious 
of this. 

Molly Minor, in the luxurious cuddlement of the cush- 
ioned seat, bad an eye to these things that reminded the 
keen observer at her side whose child she was. Her gaze 
rested softly and contentedly ever and anon upon honest 
Daniel, planted squarely and straight ou the driving-seat, 
whip and ribbons in hand. It could not be gainsaid that 
he went well with the double hook. The petted child 
was too fond of her Walter to confess the bait to be a 
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temptation. She did wish, with a sigh that heaved her 
juce stomacher into covetous ripples, that she could have 
Oakwold and what went with it, and her debonair dar- 
ling too. 

Ah, well! there was no sense in bringing crow’s-feet to 


the corners of longing eyes by worrying over the puzzle 
now. th men were at her feet, and she would keep 
them there while she could. If the composite photo- 
graph had been known at that day, the sigh would have 


been a wish to blend the twain inw one elective entity for 
her to have and to hold. 

The equipage halted before the post-office with a 
mighty bustle of prancing hoofs and clinking harness 
plates and chains, and a crush of wheels upon the grav- 
elly soil that was as astral oil upon the kindling wick of 
Molly Minor’s vainglory. Six or seven young men, the 
cream of the county beaux, were lounging in the porch of 
“the store” and upon the long portico of the adjacent 
tavern, waiting for the hostlers to bring around their 
horses for a homeward start. The tilbury-was quickly 
surrounded, aud Molly held an impromptu levee. Adula- 
tion was the breath of her being. She bloomed forthwith 
into riant and glowing beauty. Every man there woukl 
tell his sister and his mother that night how perfect were 
her appointments as queen of her little court; how lovely 
and happy she looked ; how obvious was Walter’s devo- 
tion, how abject Daniel’s adoration. She chatted faster 
and laughed more loudly than usual, her bloom more 
brilliant with each outburst of applause from the audience; 
she bantered one and encouraged another, a humming- 
bird in daintiest feather, with more honey-cups nodding 
to her than she had time to taste. 

Twice during this ovation the little crowd was warned 
back from the wheels by the plunging of one horse and 
the uneasy curveting of the other. 

**You are not nervous about horses, I see, Miss Molly,” 
observed an admirer, ‘‘or you wouldn't risk your neck 
behind these.”’ 

“I am t-timid enough—upon occasions,” rejoined the 
born coquetie. ‘* Sometimes I am as b-bold as an Ama- 
zon. It all depends upon who is the driver. To-day I 
am p-perfectly tranquil.” 

The witchery of the pouting smile, the subtle ray shot 
under the fringed lids at the owner of the spirited team 
as he sat at ease upon the box-seat, half turned towards 
her, were exquisite and beyond imitation. The raptur- 
ous rush of blood to his scalp was distinct across the 
white strip of forehead generally protected from the sun 
by the hat now pushed back for the sake of coolness. 
The man who had elicited the tribute to his skill in driv- 
ing looked up at him and feigned to glower. 

**Lucky dog!” he said, in a stage underbreath, audible 
to adorer and adored. 

The unburnt tract pulsed with hot purple; Daniel 
shifted his position so as to face his restless team, and 
called to Finney, who had gone into the post-office for the 
Deepford mail and his own, 

‘* Hurry up, old boy, or you'll get left!” 

Walter paused in the store door to sort the bundle of 
letters and papers he held; seemed to miss something, 
turned back, and did not reappear for a full minute. If 
Dan Cocke meant to show him off as his lackey, he mis- 
took his man. He sauntered up to the carriage, distrib- 
uted their mail to the young ladies, tucked his own into 
his breast pocket and buttoned his coat over it, talking 
smilingly to the fellows nearest him, and swung himself 
up indolently into his seat. Every motion was intention- 
ally insolent. Daniel lost not one, and took in the mean- 
ing of the pantomime. The horses felt the change in his 
temper. ‘The youngerand more restive of the two leaped 
violently forward as the rein tightened sharply. There 
was a flaw in the new bit, and it snapped in his mouth. 
Before the bystanders could guess what had happened the 
mettled horses were teuring Sore the dusty road at mad 
speed, the light carriage hardly touching the ground as it 
whirled after them, the two terrified women clinging to- 

ether upon the back seat; upon the front a man wild with 
ear for the safety of the girl he loved, and one whose 
brain had grown us steady as a rock at the first bound of 
the frantic animal. 

There was a two-mile stretch of level road ahead of 
them, he reflected, as calmly as if seated by his own fire- 
side. ee that was a crazy bridge that had no rail- 
ing. This sort of thing must stop before they got to that 
bridge. He did not pull upon the rein attached to the 
unbroken bit. High banks sloped from both sides of the 
causeway, laid for some three hundred yards with *‘a cor- 
duroy road,” over which the wheels bounded rattling- 
ly. To swerve six feet either way would be destruction, 
it not interfered with the beasts would probably keep in 
the middle of the road. Blooded horses were apt to run 
straight. He could see a mile ahead, and there were no 
other vehicles in sight. Only men on horseback, jogging 
along in groups of three and four, raising slow clouds of 
dust. Looking back at the rush and clatter of the runa- 
ways, they separated to the sides of the highway. No- 
body shouted, or spurred after the flying devils. That was 
sensible and neighborly. Even such fearfully strong colts 
as his best pair could not keep up this speed forever, but, 
by George! what wind the rascals had! He was collected 
enough to feel a thrill of pride im them forthat. He had 
no use for a broken-winded horse. Those girls behind 
there were behaving well. He would tell them so when 
the run was over. Dear little Molly was a brick—a thor- 
ougbbred to the backbone. There wasn’t another such 
angel in the United States of North America. And that 
nice little friend of hers, who had promised him a copy 
of Molly’s picture, had a cool bead of her own. If the 
should upset he prayed that it might be upon sandy soil 
He had been over more times than he could tell. Once 
he broke a collar-bonwe—once a small bone in his arm; 
once he got a bad cut on the head and was picked up 
senseless. He hoped that he would be somek out first 
when the crash should come, that Molly might fall on him. 

Could it be possible that they were almost at the foot 
of the long bill already? This was speed with a ven- 
prance, and the brutes were as fresh as when they started. 

f they showed no signs of slowing up— Now! 

Up to this second he had sat motionless and erect, his 
eyes upon the straightened backs and streaming manes. 
As quick as thought be flung the useless reins to Walter 
Finney, and with one tremendous bound cleared the dash- 
board, alighted upon the back of the off-horse, and had his 
powerful hands upon his windpipe. 

It was a quarter of a mile from the bottom to the top 
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of the hill. The throttled horse staggered within his 
length of the summit. As he dropped in his tracks Wal- 
ter Finney had his mate by the bit. In half « minute a 
dozen men were about them and the danger was over. 

Then, and not until then, Molly Minor fainted dead 
away in her friend's arms. When Daniel had choked 
the horse down he promptly and scientifically seated 
himself upon his head, while other bands undid stra 
aud buckles. Sitting thus, he saw Walter Finney lift 
the limp white figure in his arms and carry her tender- 
ly down to the creek, Virginia Venable at his heels. The 
bright head lay upon the bearer’s shoulder, one little 
gloved hand hung loosely over his coat sleeve. Had the 
shock killed the tender creature? 

‘* Here!” yelled Daniel, hoarsely. ‘‘One of you fellows 
take my place upon this cursed beast. I'm wanted down 
there!” 

He overtook Walter before he got to the water. 

‘** You're winded, Finney!” roughly, bat not harshly. 
“Let me help you.” 

Between them they carried her to the bank and laid her 
upon a patch of turf under a clump of willows, her head 
upon Virginia Venable’s Jap, and both hurried to the 
creek. Their hats had been lost a mile back, and they 
had nothing in which to dip up water. Walter seized 
upon a wide leaf and shaped it into a cup. Daniel pressed 
the little fingers and the edges of his broad palms togeth- 
er, scooped up half a pint of water, and lost not u drop on 
the way back to Molly’s side. Then he fell upon his 
knees, the precious liquid still safe, and offered it. Vir- 
ginia Venable looked ber gratitude as she dipped her fin- 
gers into it. 

“Thank you! You always have your wits within call,” 
she said, quietly. 

She had loosened the lace ruffles about the rounded 
throat, and put back the hair from Molly's face. At the 
first dash of the water the fainting girl caught ber breath 
convulsively. At the second application she uttered a 
weak, piteous cry, and unclosed her eyes languidly. They 
met Walter Finney's as he knelt on the other side of her, 
the dripping leaf-cup in his band, every feature eloqueut 
of love and distress. Molly gave a stronger cry and threw 
her arms around his neck, hiding her face upon his breast. 

“Oh, my love, my brave, brave, noble darling! You 
saved iny life!” 

Any man in the circumstances would have pressed her 
to his heart for one ecstatic instant and kissed the tousled 
bunch of curls, cheeks and lips being inaccessible. Men 
less favored by nature had nicknamed Walter Finney 
**the petted of the petticoats,” and more than insinuated 
that manliness had deteriorated in the process. If it had, 
a remnant of prime quality made a gallant rally now. He 
looked straight over Molly’s head into his rival’s horrified 
eyes. 

os You are mistaken, dear,” he said, in gentle decision. 
**You owe your life—all of us owe our lives—to Mr. 
Cocke. There is not another man in the country who 
would have dared to do what he has done to-day. It was 
the grandest thing Leversaw. Thank him—not me.” 

Thoroughbred Molly made worthy use of her senses 
now that she had them back and in order. Raising her- 
self from Walter's arm, she reached out for Virginia’s hand 
to assist her to her feet, and held up both of ber hands to 
her rescuer gravely and sweetly. The moment was too 
solemn for blushes and ueiry. 

**] do thank you, Daniel,” using the name as easily as 
if it were her hourly cusiom to address him by it. ‘I 
thank and bless you with all my heart. I can never forget 
how gloriously brave you were—never! I didn’t know 
what 1 was saying just now. You see”—a glimmering 
smile indenting one cheek—‘* I never fainted before. For- 
give me—won't you, d-dear friend?” 

**Don’t mention it,” stammered Daniel, letting go the 
cold fingers he longed agonizedly to warm at his lips. 
* We've all had a mighty narrow escape. I'm deucedly 
sorry it was my team that behaved so badly—and my bit 
that broke, don’t you know. It’s | who ought to beg 
pardon of every one of you, I’m sure. So we'll let the 
matter drop. Now,” with a show of bustling away from 
a disagreeable subject, ‘* the question is how to get these 
ladies home, Finney. If you'll get some sort of a carriage 
from somewhere in the neighborhood—by-the-way, that’s 
coy brother's house on the hill over yonder, isn’t it ?— 

‘ll hunt up another bit and drive these fellows to Oak- 
wold. They ought to be driven right off, you know, if 
they are ever to be worth anything again, and I ought 
to be the man to handle them, you know.” 

Mrs. Goode Minor sat in a cushioned and valanced rock- 
ing-chair upon the front porch at eight o'clock that even- 
ing. awaiting in serene patience the return of her ‘* youn 
people.” The white heat of the August day had flush 
into royal purple one ae and these were cooling into 
grays and blues behind the hills that gave Deepford ‘a 
prospect” in the low-lying midlands. In the catalpas, 
ucacias, and poplars shading the lawn, in the hedges and 
flower-pots, inyriads of tiny pipes were in tuning for the 
insect vespers. Upon the topmost twig of a giant oak by 
the gateway « mocking-bird was preluding an opus that 
would last far into the night. The pungent scent of the 
warmed box borders made a harmonious chord of perfuine 
with day-lilies, roses, and honeysuckle. Mrs. Goode Mi- 
nor’s spirit was sufficiently at leisure from care and calcn- 
lation to imbibe the influences of the hour and scene. The 
cleanest house in the county was behind her, a model 
plantation before her eyes; a model conscience stretched 
itself at easeful length within her chaste bosom. Her 
chair swung smoothly upon the rockers; while she rocked 
she kept herself cool by slow sweeps of a white turkey- 
feather fan, and while she fanned she talked, ull in the 
same metre. 

Mr. Goode Minor, blue-shaven and dapper, carefully 
apparelled in a black coat, white waistcoat, white panta- 
loons, ruffled shirt, and starched white cravat, his feet set 
off by pumps and silver buckles, occupied a high- backed 
arm-chair set at a respectful distance from his lady wife. 
Had not thirty years’ experience acquainted him with the 
perils of inattention, he must have dozed to the tuneful 
purr that lent itself amiably to the peace of the twilight. 

“Yes,” answeri herself. after the manner of the habit- 
ual monologuist, ‘‘ 1 am thankful that Mary Scott’s choice 
of a bosom friend lias fallen upon such a sensible, exem- 
plary young person as Virginia Venable. Without being 
brilliant, she is intelligent and a safe adviser. One coul 
wish for her own sake that she were not so plain in ap- 
pearance, poor child! and that she had a trifle more of 
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‘dash’ about her. That makes up, toa great extent, for 
the want of beauty ina woman. But she is a lady born 
and bred, and may, | devoutly hope and trust, secure a 

husband some day who will take careof her. If she 
should not, some home will be opened for her, such as 
ours, for example, when all the children are settled in 
houses of theirown. Or Mary Scott would find ber a 
great convenience. A large establishment like Oakwold 
can always make room for one who would act as general 
overlooker, and so on.” 

Mr. Goode Minor lnid the plump calf of one leg across 
the knee of the other and cleared his throat deferentially, 
then opened his discreet mouth and spake: 

‘* You think, then, that Mary Scott likes him?” 

‘That is a question no right-minded mother ever asks 
a well-bred daughter until she is engaged,” responded his 
mentor, With the impersonal composure of one who enun- 
ciates a general principle. ‘‘1 have no fear what the an- 
swer will be when the time comes, My children are not 
in the habit of disappointing my expectations. They 
know that I have their best intercsis at heart, and trust 
entirely in my judgment. If this were not so I have lived 
10 little purpose.” 

Mr. Goode Minor let his leg down and stooped forward 
to rub the calf as if the knee bad hurt it. 

** Of course! of course! you are the proper judge in such 
matters, my dear. But I had an idea—crroneous probably, 
for meu are poor critics of love-affairs—that is, of those 
which are not their own—” chuckling fatuously. “ But 
I was about to remark that I had an idea at one time 
that Mol—Mary Scott and young Finney were very i 
friends. Walter's father and I were at William and Mary 
together. In fact, we were room-mates, and very good 
friends. Very good friends indeed. Walter reminds me 
of his father. In looks, that is, and voice and manner. 
And there doesn't seem to be any harm in the boy.” 

‘No harm, and not much of anything else,” retorted 
his wife, without altering the swing of rocker, fan, and 
tove. ‘* He is well enough in his place, I dare say. But 
that place is not at my daughter's side, except as 4 com- 
mon acquaintance. I suppose the young man has inten- 
tions and hopes. In fact, I can see that he is deeply en- 
amoured of Mary Scott. Coming, as he does, of a good 
old family, and being, so far as I know, of irreproachable 
character and fairly well educated, with an easy, pleasing 
address, we cannot object to his visits. He cin never en- 
ter our family circle except as a visitor.” 

She was great in her line, and her diplomatic talents 
were of a high order. She was not a seceress, although 
notable as a conqueror of circumstance. White her equa- 
ble mind hung in the hammock of complacent thought 
two curriuges were rolling toward Deepford along the 
roads traversed two hours earlier by one. The tilbury 
was in advance of a buggy drawn by a single horse. It 
was the property of Robert Finney, Walter's married 
brother, near whose hospitable gates the runaway team 
was checked. The ladies of the household were not at 
home, and they had gone in the family carriage. The one 
available vehicle suitable for the purpose desired was the 
light buggy. By the time a bit was fitted in place of that 
broken a smart roadster was in the shafts of the borrowed 
carriage and both conveyances were at the door. Vir- 
ginia spared the situation all embarrassment by declaring 
her intention of driving to Deepford with Mr. Cocke. 
She was “‘ never afraid of horses, and coveted the little ex- 
citement of another drive behind this particular pair. She 
wanted to see how they would behave after the frolic they 
had had all to themselves.” 

‘You see—” to the knot of men whose perplexity gave 
way to admiration as the clear brave eyes looked from 
one to the other—*‘ they would not have run had not the 
bit snapped. Any of us would have done the same in the 
circumstances. nly, with us, the bit never breaks. No- 
body was to blame, and it is but just that I should show 
my appreciation of this by going back as | came. Molly's 
nerves bave had a shock, and | Cannot think of her going 
in the larger carriage. I don’t believe that I have any 
nerves. lt sounds shocking, I know,” with a delightful 
little Jangh at herself, ‘* but the deficiency is Nature's 
fault, not mine. Mr. Cocke will accept me as a passen- 
ger, lam sure. If not, I’m afraid that I shall be so rude 
as to go without his leave.” 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


MISS EMMA GOBLE LATHROP. 
Bee portrait on page 996. 


N its first official historian, Miss Emma Goble Lathrop, 
the New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has chosen one of the youngest 
members who has yet held office, but one whose intelli- 
genve and cupability more than make up for her lack of 
years. Already she has had a much greater experience 
than usually falls to the shure of a young lady, for in her 
present home and native city, Newark, New Jersey, she 
has filled the positions of secretary and treasurer to the 
Girls’ Friendly Society for nine years, secretary and now 
resident of the Woman’s Auxiliary of Trinity Church 
arish, treasurer of St. Catherine’s Guild of St. Barnabas 
Hospital, besides being manager of several of Newark’s 
charitable institutions which her grandparents were in- 
strumental in founding. 

Miss Lathrop traces her lineage back through many 
generations of famous progenitors on both sides. Her 
maternal ancestors were amoung the early settlers of New 
Jersey, among them John Ogden, who received patent in 
1664 for the purchase of Elizabethtown, and who in 1678 
was Schout (virtually governor) for six East Jersey towns. 
His great-granddaughter married Dr. Caleb Halsted, and 
on the occasion of General Lafayetie’s second visit to 
America, in 1824, under the escort of Dr. Halsted’s son-in- 
law, Brigadier-General Isaac Andruss, the at French 
hero personally called upon Dr. Halsted at his home near 
Morristown, in recognition of his services to the French 
troops during the Revolution. 

General Andruss’s son, Caleb Halsted Andruss, was a 
graduate of Princeton College, a judge in the Court of 
Common Pleas, and filled other civil and military offices. 
He married Emma Sutherland Goble, of Huguenot par- 
entage, whose father was an officer in the War of Inde- 
pendence. Their daughter, Mary Augusta, married Mr. 
Charles Lathrop, who was the father of the present his- 
torian of the New York City Chapter. 
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On her father’s side Miss Lathrop’s ancestors were 
equally prominent, and numbered members from the old 
Colovial Aldens, Brewsters, Fullers, and Elys. 

Personally Miss Lathrop is « tall, slender blonde, at- 
tractive and vivacious. In company with her mother, to 
whom she is a most devoted daughter, she has spent many 
wiuters in Washington society, where they are welcome 
guests in the fashionable circles of the national capital. 
She is also an extensive traveller, and her varied expe- 
riences, added to natural gifts, have lent her grace and 
ease of manner as well as executive ability with which 
to fulfil the duties of her office of letters iu the patriotic 
order, to whose welfare she is entirely devoted. 


MISS MARY VAN BUREN VANDERPOEL. 
See portrait on page 996. 


NE of the most charming and best liked members of 

the New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution is its first Vice-Regent, Miss Vander- 
poel, whose intelligence, sweetness of personality, and 
gentle dignity endear her to all with whom she comes in 
contact, 

She is a charter member of her chapter, was its first 
treasurer, and twice chosen delegate to the Continental 
Congress of the National Society held annually at Wash- 
ington, besides being a representative on nearly all com- 
mittees of social or executive affairs, 

Miss Vanderpoel is also.a Colonial Dame, and pos- 
sesses a long line of distinguished ancestry. Her great- 
yreat-great-grandfather, Melgert Wynantse. Vanderpoel, 
was ‘‘assestant” under the first charter of Albany, giv- 
en by Governor Dongan in 1686. His son Melgert 
was freeholder of Kinderhook and part of the manor of 
Livingston, as was his sou after him. On her mother’s 
side Miss Vanderpoel is a direct descendant from Govern- 
or Bradford and Colonel Thomas Williams, who assisted 
at the original ‘‘ tea party ” in Boston Harbor. 

Miss Vanderpoel is the daughter of the Jate Abraham B. 
Vanderpoel and Harriet Goodwin, whose father was for 
eighteen years member of the Boston Legislature. Born 
in New York city, Miss Vanderpoel was reared there, and 
attended one of its fashionable schools. Of a social turn 
of mind, she has always been a favorite. At present she 
spends her winters at the Buckingham Hotel, while her 
summers are divided between Newport and the old family 
homestead at One-hundred-and-thirty-ninth Street and 
Seventh Avenue, where she entertains her host of friends 
with bountiful hospitality, and where she is surrounded 
with a quantity of old colonial furniture, rare and valu- 
able, and choice articles of virtu. 

Miss Vanderpoel is very fond of books of all kinds, and 
is also a devotee at the shrine of philanthropy. Her pet 
charity is the old St. John’s Church at Fort Hamilton, to 
rebuild which she is expending her time and energies, In 
this old historical edifice many of the nation’s most noted 
officers have worshipped, and there Stonewall Jackson and 
General Lee became communicants. For several seasons 
past Miss Vanderpoel has managed entertainments for the 
benefit of her little sanctuary, and she has succeeded in 
raising several thousand dollars. She hopes to complete 
the necessary amount this season, when the work of re- 
building will be begun. 

In appearance Miss Vanderpoel is tall and of a fine cat- 
riage, is gray-eyed and dark-haired, and noticeably refined 
and winning in manner and bearing, and withal the soul 
of simplicity and sincerity. 





ys ~ fear entertained by Mr. Jefferson’s admirers and 

lovers that he might be about to quit the stage was 
effectively, if not finally, banished for those who heard a 
speech he made during his present Western tour. At the 
conclusion of The Cricket on the Hearth he was brought 
before the curtain by the repeated volleys of applause, 
and after thanking the audience for their appreciation, 
referred to the prevalent report that he was about to re- 
tire. ‘‘1 have never announced such an intention,” he 
said, ‘‘ but when I do it will be final. At present I am in 
the position of the player on a cracked clarionet who was 
offered a sixpence by a lady if he would move on. He 
refused. ‘I'll play for a sixpence,’ he answered, ‘but I 
never move on under a shillin’.’ A man stopped me the 
other day,” continued Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ and said to me,‘ Mr. 
Jefferson, I am a complete stranger to you, but I wish to 
ask you when you mean to retire from the stage.’ I 
told him,” said the actor,with Rip’s irresistible twinkle of 
the eye, “that I was only waiting for him to give the 
word!” 


Quite a unique table will be conducted by the Aguilar 
Library at the Educational Alliance Fair to be held De- 
cember 9th to 21st, inclusive, at the Madison Square 
Garden. The library circulates over 255,000 volumes an- 
nually among the poor, and thus has a claim upon the in- 
terest of the book-makers and book lovers throughout the 
land. 

A special feature of the table will be the sale of auto- 
graph volumes presented by their authors. Among those 
that have thus far contributed are Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Anthony Hope, W. D. Howells, F. Marion Crawford, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, Frank Stockton, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, John Burroughs, Clara Louise Burnham, Maria L. 
Pool, Margaret Deland, Poultney Bigelow, Charles Eliot 
Norton, Charles Dudley Warner, Ednah D. Cheney, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Eliza Orne White, Grace King, Edward 
Bellamy, Henry Van Dyke, John Kendrick Bangs, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Elizabeth W. Champney, Isabel Hapgood, 
Abby Sage Richardson, Helen Grey Cone, Vida Scudder, 
Kate Sanborn, Hamlin Garland, Thomas Janvier, R. W. 
Gilder, Julia Magruder, Julien Gordon, Emily James 
Smith, and too many more to enumerate them all. 

For the little ones there have been arranged two very 
attractive afternoons. On Friday afternoon, December 
18th, they themselves will be the saleswomen and sales- 
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men, and Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster has kindly consented 
to preside over thein. Then there will be a rare collection 
of juveniles —all — volumes: Mrs, Sangster’s 
books, and Mary Mapes Dodge's, the Brownie Books of 
Palmer Coxe, and the popular stories of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Helen Dawes Brown, J. T. Trowbridge, James 
Baldwiu, W. O. Stoddard, Sarah K. Bolton, James Otis, 
aud others. On the afternoon of December 16th there 
will be a Japanese Princess on hand to sell the pretty 
little Japanese fairy-tales tiat have been expressly im- 
ported from ‘Tokyo. And she will not be the only aitrac- 
tion—for, lo! in another corner will be Mother Goose, with 
a five set of Nursery Rhymes and Jingles. 

To return to the grown folks; On Senaber 12th Mr. 
Brousou Howard hus kindly consented to dispose of five 
copies of the Addresses of Sir Henry Irving, which Le hus 
signed and presented to the table. On the 14th Mr. A. M. 
Palmer will do the same for five volumes of 7riby pre- 
seuted by Mr. Du Maurier. Then there will be portraits 
of numerous writers, many of them framed in with lewers. 
A bronze Moliére is sure to atiract attention; and attrac- 
tive desks, tables, and desk chairs will be on sale. 

Perhaps nothing will be more interesting than a copy 
of Authors at Home, which Mrs. Avuie Nathan Meyer, the 
chairman of the table, has taken six-mouths to extra-illus- 
trate. lt is a beautiful large paper copy, elegantly bound 
in full crushed Levant, eaquisitely tooled, Between its 
covers are lo be found, written directly on the printed 
page, the signatures of Charles Dudley Warner, Thomas 
W. Higginson, Hurrict Beecher Stowe, 1k Marvel, E. C. 
Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
George Woodberry, George Parsons Laibrop, Goldwin 
Smith, John Burroughs, Edward Everett Hale, Joel Chan- 
dier Harris, ‘Thomas Bailey Aldrich, snd George Cable. 
‘Those which it. was impossible to obtain directly to the 
page have been bound in with the book; James Russéll 
Lowell, Oliver Weudell Holmes, J. G. Whittier, Walt Whit- 
man, George Buucroft, Hans Breitmanu, Mark Twain, 
and George William Curtis. The portraits of all of these 
are ulso contained iu this rare and valuable volume. 


A very attractive fair has recently been held in Brook- 
lyu for the beuefit of the Memorial Hospital for Women 
aud Children. The Pouch Gallery, which is so well 
adapted fur anything of the kinu, was fitted up with booths 
for tne occasion; and these, with their dainty trimmings, 
presented a very picturesque appearence to the visitur. 
Here one found all manner of pretty and useful articles 
fur sule, and in the restaurant everything that could 
tempt the appetite. Each evening ended pleasantly with 
a coucert or a dance in the large banqueting-hall. All 
present agreed in pronouncing it a very delight! ul as well 
us successful affair. Among the ladies who were most 
actively engaged in working for the bazar were Mrs. J. H. 
Burtis, Mrs. C. C. Martin, Mrs. A. M. V. Gildersieeve, Mrs, 
M. R. Hawley, Mrs. W.8. Taylor, and MissA. K. Mirrielees, 
All counected with the hospital are now jeeling particu- 
larly happy, as the patients are about to be moved from 
their present narrow quarters to the large and well- 
eyuipped building on Clusson Avenue, which is just ready 
for their reception. The managers hope that by thus en- 
largiug the scope of their work much more may be done 
towarus helpiug the sick of the city. 


The first annual meeting of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Womeu’s Clubs and Societies was held in Brook- 
lyn on November 20ti und 21st. ‘The salient featufe of 
tue convention, in the opinion of the reporters, was the 
differéuces between Sorvsis and the delegates from the 
various clubs of the State, which brought about a sirug- 
gle over the election of officers for the coming year. 
ut while the diplomacy and the manceuvring of the elec- 
tion were in themselves not unenlighteuing to young club- 
women, teaching them how things are sometimes doue, and 
the contest was vot without instruction, the real value 
of the convention to those in attendance lay in the ad- 
dresses. ‘hese were dignified, thoughtful, suggestive, 
aud earnest, and they were listened to with respectful and 
at times enthusiastic attention. 

The addresses and discussion of the first day might be 
summed up in the phrase ‘* what we can do for our chil- 
dren.” Mrs, Alice A. Chadwick's paper on the *‘ Kinder- 
garten” was a clear presentation of the noble idea of 
Froebel, and an eloquent appeal to women to cultivaie the 
listening soul, that they might more successfully develo 
the man that lies enfolded in the organism of every clild. 
Mrs. Alice Rich Northrop, in her paper on ‘Public 
Schvols,” told what women might do to stimulate public 
sentiment to make our schools the best that the State can 
provide, freeing them from the hand of the politician, and 
ulso what each woman might do by her personal attention 
to her own children’s class-rooms. Mrs. Helen H. Backus’s 
address was a fitting climax to the discussion on education 
of children. Sbe pictured the advance of the means of 
college training for girls, and urged women to consider in 
their benefactions the needs of women’s colleges, in order 
that any girl who craved higher education might be able 
to receive it. 

The note of the addresses on the second day was ‘‘ what 
women may do for themselves.” The story of what a vil- 
lage club might do to improve itself and its surroundings 
was told by Mrs. Julia M. Parsons, who showed that it is 
necessary to be egoistic before you can be altruistic. ‘Ihe 
description of the Women’s Educational and ludustrial 
Union of Buffalo by Mrs. Bull was full of interest, while 
Mrs. Miriam M. Greeley, in a paper on ** Professional Edu- 
cation,” urged each woman to develop her powers to their 
fullest expansion, not only for personal gain, but to be an 
inspiration, because every severely trained, well-poised 
life could not fail to give an upward impulse to the race. 
That it is time for women to be schooled and taught to 
think on law and government was the phase of woman’s 
development presented by Mrs. Jeanette A. Leeper. Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, by her unassuming manner, her clear, 
strong voice, as well as by her forcible, brief talk on ‘‘ Le- 
gislation Affecting the Interests of Women and Children,” 
made the principal address of the second afternoon, while 
Mrs. Ella Diewz Clymer added a historical papér upon the 
* Growth of Clubs,” 

The convention closed with an evening session at Pratt 
Institute, where two papers were read—one ov the prac- 
tical union of intellectual and manual training, by Miss 
Plummer, the librarian of the institute, and the other on 
the uses of a library, especially for study clubs, by Miss 
Myrtilla Avery. 







































































GOWN TRIMMED With Monarrk Bram and Jer Burrons. 


WINTER COSTUMES. 
SIMPLE and youthful gown of Lin 

A oln-green wool is trimmed with a 
quantity of black mohair braid arranged 
in bands with pointed ends that are caught 
down with cut-jet buttons. One band 
goes all around the bottom of the skirt, 
and two above it are divided by a per 
pendicular band on the sides, which is 
made to appear continuous with a band 
on the waist. A yoke and bretelles are 
outlined on the waist, framing a square 
and collar-band of white cloth 

A cape of Alaska sable fur has the novel 
addition of a deep girdle of fur, which 
supplies the warmth under the arms that 
is often felt to be painfully lacking with 
the short flaring capes lhis girdle meets 
in a gold buckle at the front, and runs 
downward in long tabs fringed with tails 
almost to the foot of the skirt. The litth 
hat is of seal, with a fluted brim disappear 
ing toward the back. It has a sable head 
and three tails for an aigrette. 

A black velvet costume shown is com 
posed of a gown and a cape lined with 
pinkish-mauve silk. The entire costume 
is trimmed with a narrow jetted galloon, 
which is studded at intervals with white 
guipure stars caught with a jet spangle. 
The waist has a plain back aud gathered 
frout, and is fastened on the side. Angu- 
lar velvet revers turn down horizontally 
at frontand back and over the sleeves. <A 
velvet belt with chouwz finishes the front, 
only the galloon edging the back The 
collar is covered with square tabs. The 
cape has a neck ruche of satin ribbon 
loops 


VERVAIN-LEAF DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 1000, 


Pee design repeats from all sides, and 

is intended to cover the entire surface 
upon which it is placed. It can be used 
on cotton or linen canvas or any rather 
heavy material, and is a good design for a 
sofa pillow, or for the central space of a 
curtain, using velours for the top and bot- 
tom spaces. The method of working these 
leaves is easy, and goes very rapidly, It 
is simply a button-hole stitch, starting 
from the central rib of each leaf, and mak 
ing the stitches perfectly even and regu- 
lar, but as close or as far apart as one may 
wish. Of course the closer the stitches 
are the solider the work will appear, but 
that is a matter for the choice of the em- 
broiderer. The work is to be done with 
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coarse twisted silk, but it adds to the 
effect to finish the central rib of each 
leaf with a lire of filo-floss of precise- 
ly the same tint as the twisted silk 
used in the button-hole stitch, defining 
the rib in stem stitch. 


A CHRISTMAS MARKET. 


REALLY unique and novel affair 
£1 has been planned by a number of 
well-known society people to raise a 
building fund of $15,000 for a home 
for orphans, cripples, and destitute 
children at Graymoor, in the High- 
lands of the Hudson. From this en- 
tertainment any one in search of bints 
for a similar occasion can find a score 
of fresh ideas and suggestions. 

It is to be called «a ‘‘ Christmas 
Market,” and is to be held at the Wind- 
sor Hotel on Tuesday, December 10th, 
from two until ten o'clock in the even- 
ing. 

A novel feature that will surely 
arouse interest and patronage is to be 
a huge Christmas tree stood in the 
centre of one room, and which is to 
start on its career totally bare, save 
its own pungent greenness. Around 
its base will be placed boxes contain- 
ing all sorts of pretty toys, trifles, and 
ornaments, tinsel festoons, gilt and 
colored glass balls, chains of pop-corn 
—white and pink, tiny wax candles, 
fruits, bonbons, and all the pretty nov- 
elties of the season, varying in price. 
In charge will be a dozen young girls, 
who will explain that the tree, when 
dressed, is to be sent to a children’s 
charity, and the ‘‘ market's” visitors 
are solicited to pay for and contribute 
to its branches any of the goodly store 
heaped up in the surrounding boxes. 
Each purchaser is asked to hang his 
donation upon the tree, but this act is 
not insisted upon, as the pretty attend 
ants are ready and willing to perform 
the task. 

Another tree is to be weighted down 
with a whole cargo of oranges, the 
buyer to take his choice and pluck the 
tempting fruit to suit his own desires. 

A booth that will touch the heart 
of the feminine householder is to be 
known as the ‘‘ housewife’s paradise,” 





Fig. 1—Vetver Costume wita Carge.—{See Fig. 
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and therein can be found everything that is 
supposed to pertain to the woman's king- 
dom. ‘Jars of jelly, jars of jam,” pic 
kles, syrups, home-made catsups, pies, and 
cakes, will crowd against dusters, clothes- 
bags, iron-holders, and their like. 

The art table is to be under the charge 
of the noted young artist Miss Katherine 
Pyle, sister to Howard Pyle the illustrator; 
and this stand will be quite in contrast to 
the housewife’s dominion, On it can be 
found dainty and delicate gifts for Yule- 
tide— hand-painted and embroidered fan 
cies, and attractive trifles in crépe and 
rough papers, with sketches in oil and wa 
ter-colors, and noted etchings and photo 
graphs, both framed and unframed 

There is to be a stationery table, a men’s 
table, a children’s table, and one that will 
be piled with the books of many different 
authors, each of whom has donated one or 
more of his or her own works, and inscribed 
ou the fly-leaf the autograph and a few 
original lines. A great point is to be made 
of useful articles and moderate prices. 

At four o'clock the traditional tea, coffee, 
and chocolate will be served by a group of 
ladies prominent in fashionable circles. 

Among the patronesses aré Mrs, Austin 
Flint, Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. Eliza 
beth B. Custer, Mrs. William Dinsmore, 
Mrs. Duncan E}liot, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, 
Mrs. William B. Parsons, Mrs. Sylvanus 
Reed, and Mrs. Phelps Stokes. 





Fig. 2.—Bopics or VELVET CosTuME, 
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COLD MEATS FOR LUNCHEON | 
AND SUPPER 


BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. | 


Croquettes of Veal ad la Stuart.—Boil for | 
thirty minutes 2 pounds of veal, together 
with an onion cut small, and some parsley 


in a pint of stock, to which add the liquor 


from one box of mushrooms; season to taste | 
ith salt, pepper, and spices; when done 

take out the veal; strain the gravy and add 

to it w little roux; reduce by boiling; next 


iid an ewg and a handful of bread-crumbs; 
mix well and season with a little grated nut- 
ind chopped parsley; add the veal, balf 
a pound of ham. and atin of mushrooms, 
chopped fine: allow separate into 
small neat pieces; dip them into beaten egg, 
and roll in bread -crumbs; repeat once or 
twice; drop the croquettes into boiling lard, 
and fry a light brown; when cooked, drain 
set aside Dish in the shape of 
a pyramid, and garnish with cresses 

Cut the brains in 
und soak them in broth and white wine, 
to which add some slices of lemon, a little 
pepper, salt, thyme, laurel, cloves, parsley, 
and shallot; when they have been soaked for 
about an hour take them out and dip them 
roll in bread-crumbs, and fry 


meg 


to cool: 


and to cool 


Calf’s Braina (fried) 
four 


in beaten eggs 


a light brown Serve with tartar sauce, and 
garnish with parsley 

Varble Veal.—Boil and skin a smoked 
tongue; beat it in a mortar, together with a 
pound of butter and a little mace,till it is like 
paste, prepare some ve alin the same manner 
Put some of the veal in the pot, and place | 
some of the tongue over it; then some veal, 
next some tongue; repeat till the pot is full; | 


press it down, and pour « lurified butter over 


it. Keep in a dry place, and cut in thin | 

slices before sending to the table | 
Potted Veal.—Season a slice of the fillet 

| 


of veal with some mace, peppeecorns, and 
two or three cloves; put it in a pot that will 
just hold it; fill it up with water and bake | 


it for three hours: when cooked pound in a 


mortar with salt and pepper to taste; add a | 
little of the gravy; put in the pot, aud cover | 
with butter 


Potted Veal (2)—Pound some veal as in the 


preceding receipt; fill the pot with layers of | 
the veal and alternate layers of ham, pound 
ed; press down and cover with butter 
Roulade of Veal.—Remove the bone from 
4 pounds of veal; lay it flat, and sprinkle it 


with chopped parsley, sweet herbs, pepper, 


and salt; lay over this slices of bacon; roll 
it up and tie securely; rub a little lard over 
the outside, and roast in a quick oven for 
two hours, basting frequently Allow to 
coo!, and garnish with parsley or cresses 
Tidbita of Vea Remove the cristle from | 

s breast of veal; stew it for four hours with 
enough sto ver it, some sweet herbs, 
a blade of mace, some cloves, a carrot, an 
onion, and a piece of lemon peel; when ten 
der, take it out and remove any bones or hard 
parts remaining; put it in adish and place a 


when cold, cut into thin 
roll in bread-crumbs 


when cold serve, and 


weight on top of it; 
slices; dip them in egg 
and fry a light brown; 
garnish with parsley 

Veal Cake Take the yolks 
boiled eggs and cut them in half; put some 
of bottom of a pan; sprinkle 
und seasoning over them 
a layer of thin slices of veal and 
ham alternate layers in the pan till it 
is full; stick bits of butter over the top and 
add a little water; cover very closely and set 
in the oveo for three - quarters of an hour; 
when doné set aside to cool. When cold and 
firm turn it out 


of 8 hard 


them on the 
hopped parsley 
ext plac € 
piace 


Veal a la Davide Bone a shoulder of veal, 
season, and fill the hollow with force-meat; 
sew the opening, and cover the veal with 
slices of bacon; place in a stewpan, to 
gether with the bones and trimmings, and 
a little veal broth or jelly; add a bunch of 
sweet herbs, mace, pepper, salt, and 2 an 
chovies. Cover very close, and simmer for 
two hours, shaking the pan occasionally. 
Strain the gravy, and glaze the veal with it, 

Veal. Cwutleta Dip the veal-cutiets in beat 
en egg, and sprinkle over them a mixture 
of bread -crumbs, parsley, and lemon peel, 


ri hopped very fine, and some grated nutmeg; 
fry in very bot lard or butier to a nice brown, 
When cold, serve with a tartar sauce 

| Farcit.—Bone a breast of vent; 
the skin and gristle; beat it out with a roll 
ing - pin with herbs, salt, pepper, 
mace, and lay some slices of ham 
over it, and roll up very tight, and tie in a 
cloth; set over a slow fire with a small quan 
tity of water, and al 
tender 
on top of it till quite cold 


take off 


season 
cloves 


Sucking- Pig Barbecue 
of 2 anchovies, 6 sage leaves, and the liver; 
pound them in a mortar together with bread- 
crumbs, 4 oz. of butter, some paprika, and 
half a pint of wine; stuff the pig and sew it 


up; place very near a hot fire and baste it. 
When done, take it up and allow to cool; 
glaze with aspic jelly, and garnish with 


crTresses 


Collared Calf's Head.—Clean a calf’s head 
and take out the brains; season it with mace, 
nutmeg, sal! and pepper; lay chopped pars 
ley in a thick layer over the head, then a 
quantity of thick slices of ham, and 
yolks of 6 hard-boiled eggs; roll up quite 


|} move 


| Olive 


| livers of 4 fowls, and 4 gizzards, 


low to simmer till quite | 
Lay it on a dish with a heavy weight | 


Muke a force-meat 


the | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| close, and tie it up as tightly as possible. 


Boil it till done; 
weight upon it. 
Baked Ham.—Soak the ham in cold water 
overnight; trim, wipe dry, cover it with a 
paste made of flour and water, and bake in 
asiow oven. When done, take off the crust 
and peel off the skin; allow to cool, glaze, 


take it up aud place a 


and garnish with carrots and beets cut into 


fancy shapes. 


Boiled Ham.—P ace the ham in a pot with | 


enough water to cover it, 
of celery, 2 turnips. 8 onions, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, and 2 2 bay leaves; simmer four 
hours. Remove the skin, sprinkle with pep- 
per and alispice; brown in a quick oven 

Boiled Ham (2).—Soak the ham overnight; 
drain, and set on the fire with enough water 
to completely cover it; add 1 bottle of sherry 
or sweet Catawba wine, and some rosemary 
When done, skin, sprinkle with sugur, and 
burn with a salamander 

Stuffed Ham.—Soak the ham overnight; 
put in cold water and boil slowly and stead 
ily until thoroughly done; when done remove 
the skin. Make a dressing as follows: 1 cup 
of bread-crumbs moistened with milk; sea 
son with allspice and cloves, powdered, a tea- 


and add 2 heads | 


spoonful of thyme, the same of marjoram | 


and savory, a table-spoonful of butter, and 
a raw egg; mix well. Make incisions all 
over the ham, and fill them with the above 
mixture; rub the bam well with the yolk of 
an egg and cover with bread-crumbs; bake 
in a slow oven for an hour 

York Ham.—Wiush and scrape the ham; 
put in a saucepan with enough cold water 
to cover it; add 2 carrots, 2 onions, celery, 
cloves, a blade of mace, thyme, and bay 
leaves; simmer very slowly for 
allow to cool in the liquor. When cold re 
the rind, cut into thin slices, and serve 
with any rich salad 

Anchovies with Olives y 
wash and fillet 5 anchovies, and mince 
finely together with parsley, 


Sione onves : 
them 


an onion, and a 


little cayenne; pound well in a mortar; fill 
the olives with a little of the mixture in 
place of the stones; cut 9 small rounds of 
bread, fry them in lard to a light golden 


brown, drain them. and when cold put an 
on each ; arrange them on a dish, and 
put a little mayonnaise dressing on each olive 


avd on the toast 


Piité de Foie Gras (Imitation).—Take the 
8 table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, a chopped onion, 
1 table-spoonful of Worcestershire sauce; 
salt and pepper to taste. Boil the livers un- 
til done; drain and wipe them dry. When 
cold rub them to a paste. Simmer together 
butter and chopped onion for ten minutes; 
strain and mix with the seasoning; mix 
well Sutter a small jar, and press the mix- 
ture as tightly as possible into it. placing in 
the mixture smal pieces of the gizzards to 
imitate truffle Cover with melted butter. 


Mis. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snecess, It soothes the child, -oftens the game, allays 
all pat ives wind colic, and is the best remed for 
diarrhan “al bby drnggi ste in every part of € 
world Teents five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 


FEED THEM PROPERLY 
and carefully ; reduce the painfully large percentage 
infant mortality. Take no chances and make no 
experiments io this very important matter. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved thou- 
sands of little lives. —{Adp.j 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











HER COMPLEXION IS LIKE A DIAMOND, 


CLEAR, PURE.SPARKLING & BEAUTIFUL, 
BECAUSE SHE USES 


POZZONIS COMPLEXION POWDER. 


A Handsome I1LL’S GOLD” 
Puff Box Given FREE with each Box of Powder]} 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 








ASK FOR IT. 





~NEYENSE 
If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


four hours; | 








Awarded 
Highest Honors— World’s Fair. 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream-of- Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum, orany otheradulterant 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 


ABSOLUTELY 
No Artificial Coloring 
«in the Fragrant... 











“Two — = One” 
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YOU 
Christmas 
Dinner 


Should be Cooked with a 


Maryland Roaster and Baker. » 


Saves Care and Labor. 
Roasts Meat, Poultry and Game without loss of any » 
nutritious qualities. BAKES BREAD BEAUTIFULLY. » 
4 Three Sizes, Nos. 10, 11, 12, suitable for Stoves Nos. 6, 
47 ands. Prices, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 each. Ask > 
your dealer for them. If you cannot procure them, 
send the amount to the manufacturers, who deliver 
same east of Mississippi River, express charges paid. > 
FREE,—0Onr Illustrated Circular and Price List. p 


MATTHAI, INGRAM & CoO., > 
, BALTIMORE, MD. > 
wevvevevvevvd 


ases Seeaiites Hew’ 


Peart Corset Shields made with- : 
“lout steels or bones. Do not enlarge 
the waist. They positively prevent 
:| Corsets Breaking and will make 
:}a@ Broken Corset as good as new. 
everywhere. Prepaid on 
receipt of 25c. and corset size. 
LADY A ENT make $3 to$s5 a 

6 $4 day. Send at once for terms.|: 
Eugene Peart, 23 Uni on Squere, ork 
Yo > 


REE BEAUTY 
| For a Postal Card 


Your name and address on a postal, mailed to 
Wright & Co., Chemis:s, Detroit, Mich., welsring 
you a free wae of Wright's ‘Antisep* fe Myrr 
ooth Soap. ives beautiful white teeth, heals 
sore gums, ja mparts a delighttul and refresh- 
ing taste tothe mouth. No soapy taste. Take no 
substitute. Put up in elegant china boxes, and in 
decorated tin boxes for travelers. Large box sent for 
25. in stamps, which includes a complete edition of 
Webster's» Pocket Dictionary and Guide to Spelling. 
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Lloyd Patent Eye Glass Gase. 


Something Good. 


«FREE! 


Prevents your Glasses 
from breaking. 


2” Ask your - paamed 
as 


ARNIC ss ts THE BES’ 


dentifrice ; antiseptic — harmless — effective. No soapy taste 
trial will make you its lasting friend. Sxbstifutes are _~ oh 
All draggists or by mail.esc. C. H. Strong & C 











good,” 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine 
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VoL. XXVIIL., NO Lo. 


Your skirt edges— 


that's what you are thinking of when 
you call for 





BIAS VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS. 


Why should you help the dealer 
get rid of slow selling ‘‘other kinds” 
by taking something that he calls 
just as good as the “‘S. H. & M,” 
because Ae makes a little more profit 
on the ‘‘other kind?” Don’t take the 
‘other kinds.” 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 


will, 
Send for samples. showing labels and materials, 
tothe S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 





Did You Read the 


Holiday Number 


TOWN TOPICS 


Last Year? 


If so, there is no fear but that you will buy this year’s 


Ie Just Out. 


The high-clazs literature by the best writers of Europe 
and America makes this far more than an ordinary 
Christmas issue. It is almost a library of fiction, essays, 
poetry, witticisms, etc., etc. This pos number is far 
in advance of even the excellence of last year. 


MAX O’RELL 


the great French humorist, has his own life story in it 
There are a dozen other capital stories by well-known 
writers. 


BLISS CARMAN has a great poem. 


Note the Essays, by the ‘‘ Saunterer"’ and the regular 


staff of Town Topics, on Society, Drama, Music, Art, 
Literature, Amateur Sport, Yachting, Racing, Poli- 
tics, etc. 


PORTRAIT OF PADEREWSK! — beautiful 


supplement 


Ask your newsman to let you see Holiday Town 
Topics. Glance it over and we are sure you will buy 
it. If he is sold out, send price (25 cents) and we will 
send it postpaid 


TOWN TOPICS, 208 Fifth Ave., New York. 


 'BREAKFAST-— SUPPER, 


errs Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


colored 





) => 1.00 at Dru 
HINDERCORNS 
Trouser msemp ara 


HA ON THE FACE 


o remove i 

—, pit ‘clone chemicals or ot Meee 
confidentialin Oak Pt envel 

aise. N. PERRY, B, Park, 
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Parker Pays the Postage on his Arctic Sock for men 
women, and anne. Recommended by 
| payeicionscnd nurses for house, cham- 
and sick-room. Only sock for 
per- 






Bs sFtee 
4 


CYCLES are a standard 


R E M | N G T 0 N of excellence. Free Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 
Clippings Gomme 


all kinds, eaten ya 
ences Ba’ _ Sey ‘NEWS: Barriculare tor 
‘ws Clippiug Oo., Dep’t. DL. 304 W. 1 3%h St., N. ¥. 





Beecham's _ for consti- 
Get the 
book at your bene and 
go by it. 


Annual! sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 


pation 10° and 25 
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Stern BroS 


are now exhibiting 
in their 


Fur Dept’s 


Later Importations 


of 
Sealskin 
and Persian 


Jackets, 
Capes and 
Collarettes. 


Cloth and 
Fai.cy Silk 


Fur-Lined 
Wraps 
with a large assortment of 


Coachmen’s Furs 


West 23d St. 


What 

Sort of 

Towel 

Do You Like? 





Registered Trade-mark. 


Soft or sharp feeling ? rough or smooth ? 
little or big? We can supply any of 
these. In our stock there are all sorts 
and sizes that are 

Big, soft, comfortable, 
looking Old Bleach Towels. 

Huckabacks with a bit of sharpness 
to them. Damask and Fancy Weaves, 
all in abundance. Embroidered 
and other styles of decorative Towels. 

Bath Towels and other bath requi- 
sites of English and Continental manu- 
facture. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
“THE LINEN STORE,” 


14 West 23d St., N.Y., 
Opposite 5th Ave. Hotel 


good. 


handsome- 


ete... 


BALLAD BAAL IL Oe ow” 


Absorbs Like a a 
Sponge. 


+ \MOLIN+ 


Oporles 
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\ntiseptic 


Dress Shield 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 


The Only 
Remedy 


Infinitely Superior to Taicum Preparations. 








odorless, healthful, harmless, 
and positive deodorant for 
Dress Shields, etc. 





PALRLPRPRPLPAPLAL LL LL AA NA NA A A hl Nl tl 


soothing, healing antiseptic 


for scalding, chafing, and all 
skin irritations of Infants or 
Adults. 













Shields and Fag wder at al) notion « 

the powder. 
athe’ § for See 

NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St. 


ew 


ounters. All druggists ) 
Sample box of powder or pair of Shicids 


Orders for PY! RC shop HASING filled. Ref- 


erences given. 
Chty. 


»N.Y 





MISSES CONKLIN & ARTHUR 
8 East 42d St., Room 6, New York 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


BEST%&CO 





Bes’ Clothing 


made by 
Boys’ Tailors. 


Take two tailors of equal skill and 


part of the time, anda boy’s suit oc- 
| casionally ; let the other have sarge | 
todo but think about, design, cut an 
make boys’ clothes exclusively ; 


Which tailor is likely to be most sat- 
isfactory—for Boys? 





An example of this tailoring exclusively for 

B ys is to be seen in our double-breasted, 

all-wo:l, Blue Cheviot Suits—c: ‘Jorand 

isfactory wear guuranteed, at $5.50 
Cataloque with over 700 illustrations of the best 
things for children, free for }, cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y. 





Soenol) 
Consticl (c hk 


Rich Fu rs. 


Fur-lined Cloaks, 


Coats, 


Alaskc Seal 


Persian Lamb Capes. 


| RUSSIAN SABLES, 
ERMINE. 


Fur Muffs, Collarettes, Fur 
Trimmings. 
Fur Gloves and Gauntlets. 


RUGS, ROBES. 


experience: Letone make men’s clothes | 


sat- | 


| Droadovery K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 











tails. 


The 
Horse 
Show 


charged that Madison Square Garden 
owed its success to the display made 
in the boxes. 
were blood-like in appearance, with 
their finely groomed coats and docked | 
This custom of docking is be- | 
coming yearly more popular with those who can afford their animals the best of care, 
| as it gives the horse a smart and stylish appearance. 


which is now a 


thing of the past, is | 


generally acknowl- 


edged by New York | 


society to be the 
opening of the win- 
terseason. While, 
as a 
pure and simple, 
there was much to 
attract, the real in- 
terest was centred 
in the society dis- 
play—and in this 
respect it has been 


The winning horses 


This custom also supplies the | 


weave for the famous Hair Cloth Crinoline, for which no successful substitute has 


yet been found. 
only hair cloth as an interlining; 


interlining that is not resilient, waterproof, or adapted 


by weight to both garment and season. 


Hair Cloth Crinoline. 


As a good hunter selects a good horse to land him 
| well beyond the fence and avoid the ditch, so the good 
| dressmaker selects Hair Cloth Crinoline as an interlin- 
| ing to ensure satisfaction, and avoid the bad effects of { 


the poor imitations. 


Although we do not sell at retail, if you cannot pro- 

| cure all styles wanted of your dealer, write us and we 

Samples, showing all 

any one on receipt of 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


advertised styles, will be sent 


8 cents in stamps. Address, 





| 
| will see that you are supplied. 





Grace 


To the wearer—and health 
—ond comfort—and wear. 
If W. B. Corsets do not fit 
with perfect ease RETURN 
THEY, and money cheer- 
fully refunded 

4, 5 and 6 hook clasps: 
Short, medium, long ana 

. extra long waist. 

00 to $5.00 per pair. Insist on having 
. Corsets, at all dealers. 


‘or Ca’ peuct 
rent you INE of of bev 









TS 
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Some substi- 
tutes have one, but none have a// the qualifications of 


| 





CHarves E. Pervear, Agent 


It is safe to say that nearly every lady at the great Horse Show allowed 
for no first-ciass modiste will venture the use of an 








$A NE 


well as costly 
ones; all rules 
in precise lan- 


? COOK BOOK «: 


thing you want in it,— receipts - all parts 
of the country (“ New England Kitchen” by 
@ Susan Coolidge),— inexpensive dishes as 


A MARVEL 


guage, with d-finite measurements and time. 
Economy and the resources of the average 
@ kitchen kept in mind. Chapters on Serving, 
‘ Suggestions, Emergencies, etc.— each one } ; 
worth the price of the book. ‘ 

The illustrations are a marvel. They are @ 
photographs of the dishes described (150 in 
all),—they show you exactly how the dish 
should look when served. 600 pages, unique 
binding for the kitchen. Send $2.00 in 
check or money-order to The Century Co., 
Union Square, New York, for a copy of the 


“CENTURY COOK mona "% 


just published by The § 
Century Co., will be 
bought at once by every 
good house- 
keeper. It 

every- 
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an noses _uney 


a Help carp de- 





G req by. the woaaie't 
6 ote “Toston, Soeyes. Fr Mie FP. Hiscox, wens. AR: Ree 
PRIESTLEY’S ” An idealized 
Black m9 
Silk-Warp a 


The genuine has the 
name “ Priestley ” 
stamped on the selvedge 


I 








horse show | 











As this is the season of the year 
| when you will be thinking of Holiday 
| Gifts, we respectfully direct your atten- 
tion to our magnificent assortment of 

PORCELAINS AND BRONZES, 

ORIENTAL LAMPS AND BRIC-A-BRAC, 

SILVERWARE AND JEWELRY, 

RUGS AND CARPETS, 

FINE EMBROIDERIES, 

ORIENTAL FURNITURE, 
and the thousand and one other things 
Oriental for which our house is cele- 
brated. 


JAPANESE PIANO LAMPS, mounted on fancifully 
wrought iron sta , with bodies of yellow Kishui 
ware, Japanese Glaze ware, Tokanabi ware, and Blue and 


White ware. 
Vellow Kishui.: 23.00. 
Zokanabi; 19.00, 20.00, and 28.00. 


Jap. Glaze: 29.00, 32.00, and 40.00. 
Blue and White, 25.00 and 90.00. 
TEAK - WOOD CABINETS, beautifully hand-carved; 


every one a work of art. 





No. 120. Two 7 they claw feet, a 60 

inches. . 65.00 
No. 183. Claw feet, height, 65 inches. . 50.00 
No. 102. Height, 60 ind ‘ 65.00 


No. 112. Two drawers, claw feet, height, 7%, 








SNEED 0 <2 vege odes 110.00 
“Claw feet, two ‘drawers, height, » 

inches.. 0.00 

No. 140. Claw feet, ‘height, 8 inches” 40.00 

BLUE-AND-WHITE VASES from China. The blue 


| coloring in them is that beautiful dark blue known as 
Gobel Bee, and which has such a pretty effect in Dining- 


Rooms. Present prices are very low. 
ro in. high, 17 in. high, 12 in. high, 
10.00. 13.50, 156.00. 
16 in high, 18 in. high, 
18.75. 25.00, 


TURKISH PEARL-INLAID TABLES, for Oriental 
Rooms; for 5-o’clock teas; for pedestals ; for lamp-stands 
and flower-stands ; rich and beautiful enough for a palace, 


6.75, 8.25, 10.00, 12.50, 15.00, 


@ 
vie 


Send for last is:we of Vantine’s Monthly and 
for Vantine’s ‘{ea-book and for “* Oriental 
Light Bearers,” all free. Mail orders are 
carefully and promptly attended to. A. A. 
Vantine & Co., 877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 





The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Shrank and 
Fast Color 













Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from vour dealer, 
send us 2 cents for a 5-yard 








piece of any color. 
Manufectured by 
















Everlasting. 
For over fifty vears the 
favorite of Europe. 


ottthing. < delicious and softening to the 
— Lathege Teeny; ; lasts lense, a. . 

y our hers; we may y follow 
them. id by ail dealers. 

MARSHALL PIELD & CO., Sole Agents, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Ask for Wm. Rieger’s Nirvana Perfumes. 


FTTTT 


An Entirely New Fabric, 


ferepopes CRINOLINE, Black, 
| white, and Slate is the only Stitched Interlining. 
| Compare it with others. All Dry-goods Dealers. 


ai air Ditig Ca, New Yar 
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REASON TO 


1AVE AN TRA 


ENNY [DRE WHO IT BF 


> TO HEAR THAT, 


WANTED: PERFECTION 


it be 
iin a wh 
oO fod « eg 
The eyes . 
es above; 


Daep ne tl bige as the #k 


Beat ther 


She hath 


I confess, 
that fi with 


The of Mabei—ay« 


Tu lovk on w 


ber beauty et 
a nose distress 
nome at is the nome 
wh wou Giese ite on 7 


Mal 


ly, sharp as a pin 


woes, 


The only troub i” with a ch 


It falle off suddet 
Now Hett 


To do ite 


s chin is dimpled, soft, and firm ; 


beauty justice there's po term 


Bat when I 
An 


d love dear Hetty, ¢ 
sees Hetty’s lips 


pid trips 


wiess and thin no bliss 


utise from Hetty’s kine 


They are #0 cu 
Could posnibly 





tor, “ Why don't 


At take 
It had alrea 


heen there.) 


you 


en 





1V.—The Biditer. “ Why 
We needed just such a thing 
mure for nine years." 


didn't you 


BE 


Jounaom, THAT 


, Mu 


Mn. Ceo 


this to the 


THANKFUL 
SOME ONK 18 STEALING MY ONICKENS.” 


Cross._orrs 7 


SLOrTS; uxeny o1ap; Fo I's GOT a Goov OUIOKEN, 


But Fanny's lips—by Jove, ripe cherries they ; 
I think they'd lead the veriest saint astray. 


They make me nervons—though I have no fears 
The moment I gaze on dear Fanny's ears 


And so it goes down through the whole long 
There is not one that’s wholly superfine. 


line ; 


Some beauteous attribute there is in each, 


Aud then some blemish pots me-past their reach. 


And till [ find the maid with Mabel’s nose, 
And Fanuy's lips, and red-haired Annie's pose, 


And Lucy's eyes—a contposite, you see 
There'll not be even one girl in this world for me 
qumapetipagnige 

“ Well, isn't that queer 7” 
trait Show. *“ Look at 8006 
leyton 

“It is Mra. Bogleyton,” said Jiggies 
the catalogne.” 

“I know; that’s what etrack me as queer. Isn't it 
rather a new fad to have portraits look like people ?” 


said Dawkins at the Por- 
It looks like Mrs. Bog- 


“Says so in 


A PROBLEM. 
It “Golf” is “Goff,” 
I'd like to know 
Why it’s not “ Guff 
ob Mexico.” 


a 


“Your wife is very successful on 
the —— platform, Binks,” 
“Yes?” 


“Sheis indeed. She speaks right 
to the point, and never seems a bit 
afraid, 

“Gina you think so. 
Bible for all that.” 

“You? How?” 

“TI #it/in the audience, and she 
fixes her eye on me and fires abead. 
She says she feels just as she does 
when she's got me in a corner with 
something I ought to hear.” 


I'm respon- 


It is stated in Cambridge. that on 
and after January” 1, 1896, the use 
of Yale locks will be-prohibited on 
the college property by a new uni- 
versity regulation. 

—_—_—_——_——_ 


* Been to the Palm Show, Hicks ?” 

“Yes. It's pretty good, bat not 
complete. They ought to have one 
of those Hotel Swelledorf waiters 
up there.” 

“ What for?” 

“They ali have itching palms well 
developed.” 

a 

“ Mra. Bogyles,” said Mr. Boggles, 
angrily, “will you kindly tell me 
why you have put this thermometer 
over the fireplace ?”’ 

“It was only to please you, John,” replied Mre. 
Bogglea. ‘* You were »o uncomfortable this morning 
because the mercury was*way down, that I brought it 
in here in the hope of raising it.” 

meng 

Sunday used to be a day of rest, but since Mr, Roose- 
velts advent in New York it has been a day of 

arrest. i 

Cumr Evrron. ‘* Look here, Wagg, your column of 
jokes this week is ful) of chestnuts.” 

Wace. “I'm very sorry: but see here, can't you pat 
at the head of the column ‘ reprinted by request ?'” 

—————— 


In these fell days 
We've a rhyme for Fri-day. 
Our Sunday's name 
These times is Dri-day. 
——»——_ 
“So your school team got beaten at football, Willis?” 
“Yes; by a mean trick. The Dumbleton eleven 
came on the field with oil-silk suits and hair cropped 
close. We couldn't catch hold of ‘em anywhere.” 
a 
“ What's that hairy little thing?” asked Bobby, at 
the Zoo, 
“That's a hare,” said his father. 
“Well, is that thing over there,” pointing to the 
rhinoceros, “a bald 7” 
a 
“T'm always glad when cook has company, 
For then we have nice biscuits hot for tea.” 
ae eS 
Eruet. “Mamma, I wish you'd goto the other end 
of the store a minute. I don’t want you to see that 
inkstand that I'm going to buy you for Christmas.” 


A HAPPY THOUGHT. 


“IT rent vou wat, SUaRr, MARRYING AN HRIRGSS AS ITS 
DEA WHAUKS.” 
“ 
“Yes; SUT THINK OF THE GuEexNBAcKS, Bony.” 


HE WAS THANKFUL. 


Beeos. “ You are going to call on Miss Redbud ‘to- 
night, aren’t you ?” 

Guieas. “ Yes. Thought I would drop in and get 
acquainted with her.” 

niees. “‘ Well, let me give you a few tips. She's a 
girl that you must be very careful with.” 

Gaioos. “Careful? How so?” 

Buioos. “ Well, if you wanted to kivs her, it wouldn't 
do to try it right off. Take your time.” 

Guioas, “* Oh, Tee.” 

Brees. “When you first talk with her, for instance, 
appear as if-you thonght there was some one dse 
present. Theve won't be, of course; she will look out 
for that; bat you must be very circum 2,” 

Geioes, “* About when should I begin to unbend 7” 

Buseos. ** Oh, after you have called there once or 
twice you can gradually get more familiar, more confi- 
dential, Tell her you bave long wanted a friend, one 
whom you can trust. Putin a touch abont your lonely 
life, and so forth. This will arouse her sympathy.” 

Gatecs. “I see. When would be a good time to 
hold her hand?” 

Bases. *‘ After the third or fourth visit. But be 
careful, very careful. Treat her like a timid bird.” 

Gricos. “It will evidently be a long time ander 
your meihod before I can kiss her.” 

Baieos. “Oh yes; bat it’s a sure thing, old man, 
That's my method.” 

Gruices (efusively). ** Well, old fellow, I can’t thank 
you enough for telling me this. After what she told 
me yesterday, I'll know juet-how to act.” 

Baiees, ** What did she say?” 

Gaicos. “She said you were a nice fellow, but the 
slowest man she ever met.” 


—————— 


“ They say Jariey’s got the big head.” 
“ Ob, pshaw! there's nothing in it.” 











THE STORY 


Bumbleton Il 








bring this in last week? 
But now shall not want anything better saw wood.” 


The Editor. “ Why don't you write like Swinburne. Then 
we could use your things right alouy.” 


V.—The Sunny-haired Ofice-boy. * Say, mister, the editur says you'd 


OF A POEM. 


in, say, uext May? 








IIl.—The Editor (time, June). “ Naw why can’t you bring this 


Just now we're overstocked, 




















VL—Fiually be lets bis best girl read *, She, “Ob, how iovely! 


Why don’t yon send it to some magazine 











SUPPLEMENT 


A WOMAN'S FACE. 
I ASKED myself what beauty is, 
And thought I knew it well, 
But till I saw her lovely face 
I never quite could tell. 


And even now, though clearly traced 
Her features in my mind, 

There is a subtile something still 
That cannot be defined. 


The perfect contour of a face, 
Its lily flushed with rose, 

Eyes brown and tender, luminous, 
A matchless form and pose. 


Pure, mobile features that reflect 
Each changing mood of mind. 

Does this describe thy beauty, 
O peerless of thy kind? 


Ah, no! for words cannot depict 
Thy perfect charm, thy grace, 
Yet still I know what beauty is 
Since first I saw thy face. 
Neri. MACDONALD. 


A LADIES’ EGG AND 
RACE. 


See illustration on paye 1009. 


SPOON 


| 


HARPER’S 


RESPECT THE STOMACH. 


| gd people have proper respect for the 

stomach. If a thing ‘‘ tastes good”’ and 
is not so hot or so cold as to be painful 
to the mouth or throat, it is swallowed by 
too many people regardless of consequences. 

Do not give the stomach food that will 
irritate it or retard it in the performance of 
its natural functions or it will retaliate in 1 
way that is decidedly unpleasant. A head- 


| ache, a ‘‘lump,” or “heavy feeling” in the 


stomach, and irritations of the skin, are 


| mostly symptoms of disordered digestion 


resulting from unwholesome food. 

Alum baking powders are responsible for 
the larger part of this unwholesome food, 
for it isa fact well recognized by physicians 
that alum renders food indigestible and un- 
wholesome. 

The danger to health from this cause is so 
imminent that it behooves every one to adopt 
precautionary measures to keep alum baking 
powders, which are now so numerous, from 
the kitchen stores. It will be found that 
those powders sold at a lower — than 
Royal are almost invariably made from alum, 
and therefore of inferior quality and danger 
ous to health. 

The safer way is to look for the well- 
known red-and-yellow label of the Royal 


| Buking Powder. That is certain to cover a 


powder free from alum. The Royal is made 
of cream of tartar, a pure, wholesome fruit 
acid derived from grapes. It is renowned 
for adding anti-dyspeptic qualities to the 
food, as well as for making finer and better 


3AZAR 


(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
“In truth, Vin Mariani is of 
such excellent quality, it is per- 
fect, gives health, drives away 
the blues.” 


Victorien Sardou. 


At Drvucorrs & Fawcy Grocers. Avorn Sunerrretions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 

MARIANI & CO., 


Pants: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 52 West 15th St., New Yorex, 
Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 


A SUCCESSFUL gymkhana makes a wel- 
JA come change from the endless round of 
tennis and polo that goes on at an English 
hill station in India, but a gymkhana to be 
really a success must have some new kind of 
contest down in the list of events. If the 
novelty be of a nature to give the ladies a 
chance to show what they can do, so much 
the better chance will the entertainment have 
of being successful. Our illustration shows 
an event of this kind. <A better competition 
for ladies could hardly be imagined than the 
egg and spoon race on horseback —a vast 
improvement on the egg and spoon race on 
foot, so often seen at country sports in Eng- 
land. The distance to be covered was 300 
yards — namely, to a post 150 yards away 
and back. The egg had, of course, to be car 
ried safely all the way in the spoon. At the 
word ‘‘Go” many of the competitors urged 
their ponies to a gallop, and in no time half 
a dozen eggs had fallen with a crash to the 
ground. It was a case where the tortoise 
beat the hare, for the careful lady, going 
slowly and surely, won. Chi va piana va 
sana 


food.—The Good Housekeeper. 





Always A ppetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, a cup of Bouillon made from 
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Extracto REEF 


restores the appetite, gives a feeling of comfort and drives away fatigue. Its making is the ogg “ 
a moment oe ae the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt. Send for our little boo! 
“Culinary Wrinkles.” 
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Armour & Company, Chicago. 


English Brass and 


Iron Bedsteads 
—— Ce 


These bedsteads add beauty and 
cheerfulness to the bedchamber, 
and are comfortable, cleanly, 
elegant and economical. 
Catalogues and price list on request. 
HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


16 East 15th St., NEW YORK. § 
ENGLAND—Lonpon, BremIncHaM. 
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SHOOITINESS, DELICACY & FlAVOR— GOOD TO EAT & GOOD TO DRINK. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


WaLTER-BaKER & (0S. VANILIA GHOCOLATE.. 
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)\ For ladies, that they 

)\ never weary wear- 

i) ing. A design for every 

month of the year ar- 

tistically produced in 

, j repousse work on the 

Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. . i, / 4 back of the case. The 

i dials have the flower 

appropriate for the 

} month. Sterling-silver 

a ma) and gold-filled cases 
with or without brooch. 


| For sale by all jewelers. Send for the Birthday Cat- 
| alogue No. 34 giving full information. 


| Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 
The Waterbury Watch Co., 
is Waterbury, Conn. 








Every lot of tvory Soap is carefully ana- 
lyzed, and comparisons are made with 
analyses of the popular castile and toilet 
soaps. Ivory Soap contains less of im- 
purities, less of free alkali and more real 
soap than any of them; that is why it 
can be used without injury to the rose leaf 
skin of the baby, to the sheerest of linens 
or to the daintiest of laces. 


Are made in the largest and 


best equipped bicycle factory in the world. 


It requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 
modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical 
experts, superintendent, master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 
plant in the world—buy the best of high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part 
under our own roof—hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley to he the best bicycle 
built in the world, regardless of price. Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free by mail. 

INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 











In Buying a Piano or an Organ 
—-—_—ae do not fail to examine the latest Mason & Hamlin models. Recent 
improvements together with time-tested po'nts of superiority render them 


instruments par excellence. Old pianos or organs taken in exchange. 
Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. 


Catalogues and full information sent free. 


Mason’ Hamlin Co. 


fail orders receive prompt BOSTON: NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 00000660060600060000000006 
BASASASASASASABASASABABABAB SABAB/AS/)ASB/ASASB/AEAB)BABASABAS/AEAEASAS/BABAB/AS/ E/E 


Moab Srquisile Retail Lorfumory 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses : 
Eau de Colugne impériaie, Sapoceti, a special soap; 
Creme de Fraises and Face Powder suitable for ladies tn all climes. 
Jicky, Belle France: Extracts for the handkerchief and scent-bottle. Aleoolat de HKeses for the hair. 
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With or Without 


Sage is the way Wwe are seasoning 


SAUSAGES, 

We have been selling them for sixty years. Isn't that 
a sufficient recommendation? Write for our price-list. We 
ship by express to any part of the United States. 

W. 8. TILLSON’S Country Pork and Sausage 4 
Store, 10 Bedford St., New York. 4 
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ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention, 
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15, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
PUSS VEVEVEY 





PITYSICAL CULTURE AT WOMEN’S 
COLLEGES. 
Il.—WELLESLEY AND SMITH. 


F all the women’s colleges Wellesley is probably most 
) W iit known for hes ry mnastic work and out-door 
ports. The whole college is thoroughly imbued with the 
conviction that intellectual and physical training must go 
hand in band if-the mena sana tin corpore sane is to be 
maintained. If there are girls at Wellesley with the pale 
faces and narrow chests which used to be considered 
characteristic of the student, they are rare exceptions, and 
are decidedly out of touch with the rest of their com 
panions. Enthusiasm for the work is so general that 
there is nosnecessity for compulsion in inducing the girls 
to enter the gymnasium classes or the field sports, there 
is instead a wail from the college for larger facilities and 
more money with which to provide them 

In proportion to the number of students the gymnasium 
is very small. It is always filled to the extent of its 
capacity, and in pleasant weather the exercises which do 
not require special apparatus are carried on out-of-doors 
The physical director, Miss Lucile Eaton Hill, is indefati 
gable in her efforts to make the exercises of as much value 
With a view to this, a careful system of 
measurements, taken by Miss M. Anna Wood, ascertains 
the result of each kind, After a five months’ course in 
Swedish gymnastics a class of girls showed an average 
increase in chest girth of one and a half inches, and a 
gain of one inch in breadth of shoulders Those who 
rowed on the crews a corresponding length of time 
showed almost exactly the same improvement. Depth 
of chest, capacity of lungs, and strength of back are also 
tested, and the effect of the exercise is noted to be just as 
favorable in these directions 

Golf, tennis, rowing, basket-ball, and cycling form the 
attractive list of out-door sports in which the Wellesley 
girls indulge. The great point maintained in regard to 
them all is that they are conducted in connection with the 
gymnasium courses, which are preparatory to member 
ship in the clubs and teams. Miss Hill, in speaking of 
the work, says: *‘ Skill, quick response of muscle, agility, 
grace, aud fine technique are our objective points—not 
muscle’ to accomplish any record in endurance or in 
competition. I believe in competition in form, but not in 

heavy’ work. My games are an integral part of the 
physical training here, and are only adopted after careful 
inalysia and trial as being beneficial. The students do 
not become members of the regular class crews or teams 
except by the advice of the physical examiner and my 
self 

In order to give the students themselves a voice in the 
management of their athletic work there is an advisory 
committee, composed of girls from each class and Miss 
Hill herself. This association discusses the value of the 
different sports, and their suitability for the various can 
didates who wish to participate in them. It insists upon 
systematic and persevering pursuit of whatever game or 
games a girl takes up, and she is not allowed to change 
around frequently from one to another without good and 
sufficient reason. Particular emphasis is laid upon the 
educational value of the work, the object being, in Miss 
Hill's own words, “ to make the best all-around girl.” 

Wellesley has become famous for her class crews 

Float day,” which occurs in June, is probably her gay- 
est festival, and Lake Waban is then covered with every- 
thing in the way of water-craft that can possibly be 
procured, Rowing is carried to a high degree of excel 
lence, and the college may well be proud of her oars 
women, Miss Hil! has spent much time in making a 
thorough study of this sport, all the instruction in which 
is under her personal supervision. The crews of the 
four regular class boats are picked girls, who have unde: 
gone a rigid physical examination, and worked the entire 
preceding winter in the gymnasium. Sometimes a hun 
dred girls may be seen in the different boats, rowing in 
uniform, for there are of course many scratch crews 
besides the four important ones These latter use the 
regulation racing-shells of the newest and most approved 
pattern. Their stroke is moderately long, and they pull 
with remarkable precision and form. A new boat-house, 
which has cost nearly three thousand dollars, has just 
been completed. This money has been raised by the stu 
dents among themselves 

It is estimated that about one hundred and fifty girls 
are interested in some kind of out-door sport, and their 
example is so persuasive that the number is constantly 
increasing. Although the games mentioned are the only 
ones yet adopted, Miss Hill is always on the lookout for a 
new sport which the students may enjoy with profit, and 
it is probable that others will shortly be introduced 

Smith College is well up with the times in her athletic 
work, and everything pertaining to it is managed in a 
very systematic way, The gymnasium is exceptionally 
large and well equipped. Physical training is required 
of all Freshmen and Sophomores, and is encouraged as 
much as possible throughout the college. Two years ago 
the ‘Gymnasium and Field Association” was organized 
with a view to furthering all kinds of physical work, and 
it has been very successful, having now reached a mem 
bership of over three hundred. This association owns the 
boats and tennis-courts, and has under its supervision all 
the various sports and pastimes. 

Basket-ba!! is perhaps the game which arouses more en 
thusiasm than any other. From the moment of its adop- 
tion it seemed to endear itself to the hearts of Smith's 
daughters, and its popularity shows no sign of waning 
The game is played in a strictly scientific way, the girls 
always weariug gymnasium suits, in order to be free to do 
their best work. All through the winter the gymnasium 
is the scene of battle, but as soon as the weather permits 
the contestants adjourn to the open air, and play in a 
retired field well suited to the purpose. Interest in the 
sport reaches its climax when the match game between 
the Freshmen and Sophomores takes place—the last week 
in March. The second class, which has had twice the 
practice of the other, naturally has the greater chance of 
victory, but both sides are wildly cheered by warm parti 
sans. Toward the finish excitement rans high, for the 
winning of the annual contest is looked upon as a great 
event. 

After the Easter holidays the interest in tennis awakens, 
and continues from that time until the summer vacation 
Championship games are played some time in early June 
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Cycling plays a prominent part here as elsewhere in the 
list of sports, and the Bicycle Club has become a very 
popular institution 

Rootes is comparatively new, having been introduced 
only last spring. The demand for boats immediately be- 
came so great that students were obliged to engage them 
far ahead, in order to be sure of having them for any cer- 
tnin time. There are no regularly organized crews, as at 
Wellesley, but many of the girls have learned to row pow- 
erfully and in good style 

Hare and hounds has started on a successful career at 
Smith, and its popularity spenks well for the students’ 
energy and love of exercise. A four or five mile race 
across country is often accomplished by them, and results 
in nothing more harmful than a feeling of natural, healthy 
fatigue, while its benefits are plainly evident in the glow- 
ing color, bright eyes, and heightened spirits of the girls. 
Walking, too, is a favorite amusement, and the beautiful 
country around Northampton certainly offers every op- 
portunity for enjoying it. A walking club was formed 
last spring, which meets every Saturday for a trip of 
from five to twelve miles. All-day tramps of fifteen or 
twenty miles are also of frequent occurrence. 

Last winter snow-shoeing was ‘ discovered,” and has 
come in for a large share of attention. There is, of 
course, plenty of chance for that sort of thing in the open 
country all around, and the students have taken such a 
fancy to the exercise that its future as a recognized win- 
ter sport seems assured 

In regard to the spirit of rivalry between colleges in 
the matter of sports Miss Senda Berenson, the gymnasium 
director at Smith, observes. ‘‘ We do not encourage inter- 
collegiate athletics.” (What would the men’s colleges say 


to this?) ‘* We discourage the spirit of going into the 

work to be able to outdo your neighbor; it should rather 

be to gain and maintain strong and healthy bodies.” 
Apeuia K. BrRarnerD 








lenonames.—Announcement cards are sent on the day of the wed- 
ding, so that they reach every one as soon afier as possible. Sach 
cards are never sent before the marriage ceremony. The parents of 
the bride should always announce the marriage of their danghter, even 
if she resides with a grandmother. Announcement cards are sent to 
all relatives and friends,inclading thoee who received an informal 
invitation to the marriage ceremony Unles# the black lace veil can 
be arranged to form part of the trimming of the hat it will be incon- 
grnous and hetter omitted. 

Ross Marie. —The amount of house and table linen that a bride is 
expected to farnish depends largely upon her means, but the following 
list includes all that is necessary for starting a honsebold ander ordi- 
nary cireametances: four fine damask dinner cloths, with two dozen 
napkine to match; four ordinary damask dinner cloths, with two dozen 
napkins to match ; four lonch and breakfast cloths, with two dozen nap- 
kins to match. If a bare table is ueed for lanch and breakfast provide 
the napkins, but instead of the cloths provide squares and long sieass of 
linen embroidered or finished with open-work, lace, or hem-stitching. 
‘These can aleo be need for centre pieces on the dinner table. For bed- 
linen: one dozen linen sheets with monogram and hem-stitching, two 
dozen pillow-cases to match ; one dozen cotton or plain linen sheets, one 
dozen plain linen pillow-cases ; servants’ sheets and pillow-cases, ‘Two 
dozen fine towels; two dozen plain towels; four dozen glass and china 
towels, This supply, with bed-spreads, embroidered linen buffet, side 
table and burean covers, is all that is necessary, although, if the bride 
desires, it may be much amplified. 

Mes. L.—Individaal salts are still fashionable, and are made of silver, 
glues, china, or some of the fancy wares, as Kuselan enamel,etc. At 
a dinner or luncheon of twelve they are set at each place at the head 
of the forks, or one can be used for every two persons, set on the table 
het ween the places 

A Guatere. Keaper.—At a dinner the hostess enters the dining- 
room last with the gentleman who ix to sit on her right; the host leads 
the way with the lady guest of honor, Ata lancheon the hostess may 
lead the way, and then show the guests where they are to take their 
places at the table. 

Josie.—The prettiest way to announce the birth of a baby is to have 
very emall cards engraved when the baby arrives, with the name of the 
child and date of birth in one corner. These, enclosed with the mo- 
ther’s visiting-card, and tied to it with a bow of tiny white baby-ribbon, 
are sent by mail to all the intimate friends and relatives of the baby's 
father and mother. 

Isaner.— Your sentences are incorrect on rhetorical rather than on 
grammatical grounds. “ Like as” is an obsolete form, from which the 
“like "is nowadays dropped. The sentence should read, ** It is not as 
it, ete. Fora similar reason the “ got” in the second sentence is re- 
dundant, and therefore inelegant. The sentence ix complete without it. 

Mies M. B. B.—A lady's eweater fits as accurately ne a well-made 
bodice, and #tereotyped rules will not answer, as it must be modelled 
after a well-fitting bodice pattern, conforming to the outlines by widen- 
ing and narrowing. The back and front are each knitted in one piece, 
the fastening being on both shoulders, The siceves, which are fall and 
gathered like a dress sleeve, can be knitted in the melon-shaped gores 
now In vogne. 

Haim.—A good tonic for the hair is made of quinine and vaseline, 
sixty grains of quinine to an ounce of vaseline; rub it into the scalp 
two or three times a week. A shampooing with seme good tar soap 
once or twice a month will help to do away with dandruff. Another 
good tonic, where the scalp is dry and ill-nouriehed, is a mixture of 
equal parts of gomd French brandy and cocoanut oil, which should be 
rubbed in every other night 

A. B.—Turn to your back numbers and read the series of articles on 
the complexion and ite care, by Mre. Herrick, in Now, 17, 19, 21, and 23, 
of Vol. XXVI. of the Bazan. 

Kate.—For a description of the process of joining the organization 
of the Daughters of the Revolution see the article on Patriotic Sister- 
hoods in Bazar Nos. 4 and 10 of the current volume. 

Covony.—See the article on Patriotic Sisterhoods in Bazan No. 4 of 
urrent volume 

L. M. H.—See “ Answers” in Bazan No. 48 for details of a young 
girl's card. There are too many books on embroidery published for 
us to signify any particalar one for your tee. They are all useful and 
comprehensive. Any standard twisted embroidery silk is good for 
Kensington-work. 

Sunsorinen.—To keep your white silk from turning yellow wrap it 
in blue thesue-paper. Put between the told= some white wax from the 
druggist. 

Venonioa.—The tool employed in the process of decorating white- 
wood boxes in imitation of inlaid work nas no especial name. It was 
procured at a window-glass shop, and i used by glaziers for some of 
the finer parts of their work. It is small and less pliable than a palette- 
knife 

Connesronpent.—Boiled or broiled fish may be served on a napkin 
laid on a platter without looking in the least ey if properly ar- 
ranged. The fish is cut in elices, but pat on the napkin in it» original 
form, and —— with thin slices of lemon, parsley, egg,etc. The 
eance is daintily ponred over this, and the guests help themselves with 
a fieh fork and knife, lifting a slice from the napkin. If preferred the 
sance may be paxecd in a separate dish immediately after the fish. The 
object of the napkin on the platter is to absorb moisture. 

Mas. F.N. B.—As you wieh to show the newly married couple par- 
ticular attention, it is quite proper to have their names engraved under 
your Own, or your own pod your husband's, on your reception invi- 
tations, in the following wording: “To meet Mr. and Mrs. John 
Brown.” This is a better form than “In honer of,” etc. 

Mua, C.—The arrangement that you suggest for a dinner of six 
people is quite correct where an oblong table is ased. It is perfectly 
proper, on each an eceasion, for the gentleman guest of honor to place 
the hostess at his left when he escorts her to the dining-table, although 
the other genilemen place their respective lady partners at their right. 
It is not always obligatory for the orem to be escorted into the din- 
ing-room by the gentleman of honor, bat he should always sit at her 
right at the dining-table, although he may take another lady Into the 
room. Atan oblong table, with the host and boste-# seated at the head 
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and foot, two ladies and two gentlemen must necessarily come together 
at a dinner of six people. For soch a dining-table eight is a better 
number for a dinner party: Oblong tables are still much used, al- 
though for entertaiving a round table is more fashionable. 

Miprep,—The proper form of invitation for an informal tea or 
* day’ is the visiting-card of the hostess, with the hours engraved in 
one corner. These are sent out about a week before the tea, For 
a reception or a formal “ At Home,” the invitations are sent out about 
two weeks before the entertainment, engraved on a large-sized card or 
on a sheet of note-paper, worded as follows: 


Mrs. John Munroe 
At Home 
Thursday, December the fifth, 
From four anti) seven 
{address} 


The difference between the two entertainments is in the more elab- 
orate decorations, service, supper, etc., at the reception. Such an af- 
fair is usually managed entirely by an able caterer, who provides the 
awning to the entrance door, the waiters, supper, china, ete. At a 
small tea or “day” the ordinary servants of the house do all the work, 
and the refreshments, generaily served by young lady friends of the 
hostess, are Very simple, consisting of ten, chocolate, or punch, cake, 
sandwiches, and bonbons. 

8. C.—An acceptance or regret may be sent for an invitation toa 
class Commencement, but cards should not be sent until the day of the 
entertainment, when, if the person is anable to attend, he or she may 
send them. An aftercall should be made for such an invitation. An 
acceptance or regret for any invitation requiring an anewer should be 
Feut a8 soon as the invitation is received ; cards should not be sent or 
lett uutil the day of the entertainment. A gentleman wears light kid 
gloves with heavy stitching to such evening entertainments as the 
opera, a dance or reception, a wedding, etc. It is not necessary to 
wear them to the theatre unless he is with a theatre party. They 
should always be worn at a dance, When a lady and gentleman are 
together in a treet car he should lend the way to the door and step off 
the platform first, then asvist the lady to alight. He need not assist 
her up a flight of stairs unless she is very old or infirm. In an intro- 
duction a gentleman should always raire his hat to a lady, then take 
her hand it she offers it to him. When ascending or descending a 
flight of stairs a gentieman goes behind the lady. 

Mas. 8. H.—Why do you not have some progressive game for the 
party you write of? The children are old enough to play a simple 
wame of cards with prizes, ax casino, heartsa,etc. Or you could ar- 
range charades, half of the children going out of the room to act some 
word, while the rest of the children guess it as they see them act. Or 
a spider party is good, where every child is given a ball of twine to 
wind up, the twine having already been unwound and twisted about 
the furniture, etairs, in avd out of rooms, etc.,in the house, A prize 
is at the end of every ball, which is found when the ball is woand up. 
A prize is given for the first ball wound, the neatert ball, and the last 
ball wound deserves a booby prize. Every ball of twine must be of a 
different color, Another good simple game is as follows: On different 
slips of paper write numbers, having as many slips ax there are chil- 
dren. Put these in a hat or bow! and let each child draw a slip. 
Prizes should be hidden about the house in places hard to find, with a 
number attached to each prize, and the children hunt forthem. When 
a prize is discovered, unless it bears the number of the slip which the 
cbild carries, he or she dees not tonch it or let any one kuow that it 
has been seen until the one is found bearing the number of the partic- 
ular slip that he or she carries, All the prizes should be opened at the 
same time, after they all have been found. 

Constant Keapen,.—At a bride's * At Home” day or days light re- 
fresiments are usually served, consisting of tea, punch, or chocolate, 
cake, tancy biecuita, bounbons, ec, It is not necessary tor a caller to 
remove her gloves—which may be of any suitable shade to har- 
monize with ber comtume, or light kid—in partaking of these refresh- 
ments In making a call on one of these “days” the visitor wears 
a street dress or a reception dress which is not too elaborate, 
and a hat or bonnet to correspond with her dress, She may carry 
her card-care in ber hand, and leave one card for the hostess in 
the hall as she enters the house, where there is uenally a salver or 
bowl ready to receive cards, or the waitress takes them on a small 
silver tray. The guest then enters the drawing-room and is greeted 
by the hostess, talks with her and the other ladic® present for a while, 
then takes a cup of tea, etc.,or declines any refreshments, and after 
hait an hour's call takes leave of the hostess and goes out. A getitie- 
man proceeds in the same way, leaving besides the card for the hos- 
tess another one for the host. His suit should be a black froek-coat 
and waistcoat and gray trousers. He carries his tal! silk hat and stick 
into the drawing-room, For directions for traneterring embroidery 
designs see Anewers to Correspondents in Bazar No. 37 of last year’s 
volume, 

A Suscnnan Sunsoninen.—l is considered more elegant for the ser- 
vant to anwounce dinner by saying, “ Mre. Rogers, dinner ix served,” 
or Dinner is served,” or “* Mrs. Koyvers is served,” than by ** Dinner is 
served, ma'am.” It is proper to nse fixh-knives in eating fish, but un- 
jews they are provided, it should always be eaten with ouly a fork, and 
a bit of bread if necessary. After the first set of knives and forks 
have been used those for the other courses should be set at each per- 
son's place before the course is passed, not passed ov the plate for the 
course, Candelabra and single candlesticks are equally tasrhionable, 
and are often used together for the dining-table. At a dinner sherry 
or madeira may be paswed with the soup, Wineglasses should be re- 
plenished if empty, but not necessarily when they are only partly full, 
uniess at a dinner where only one wine, as champagne, ie served 
throughout, when the glasses may be kept filled. Piace plates should 
always be exchanged for those proper for a course just before it is 
paseed. Large pieces of bread should be removed from the dining- 
table when it is cleared ford. wert with a fork, smaller pieces may be 
removed with the crumbs v ih a wapkin. Hors-d'ceupres should be 
passed only once, and not left on the table, Bonubons and coufection= 
can be paseed Once at dessert, then set back on the table, where guests 
can help themselves to them at this informal time. Liqneur-glorses 
are not put on the table with the wineglasees, but piaced there tor the 
gentiemen with the cigars, etc., after the Indies have left the dining- 
room, lice should always be in the goblets or tamblers throughout a 
meal, and the water poured by the waitres« from a pitcher which 
stands on the side table, \Il other suggestions you will find in the 
article entitled *‘ A Small Dinner,” in the Bazan of October 19th. 

Tritoy.—The trousseau that is pecessary for a bride depends largely 
upon ber cireamstances and the kind of life she expects to lead after 
her marriage. Under ordinary circumstances, for a girl who is to be 
married in January, I should advise the following gowns: One or two 
dresses for street, shopping, and church wear, a reception and calling 
dress, a light bigh-necked reception dress for her own ** at homes” ant 
teas, one or two evening and dinver gowns, a few simple house and 
morning dresses, an evening wrap, a mackintosh, a street wrap, and 
one or two pretty wrappers. At that time of year it would not be ad- 
visable for the bride to have more new dresses than are necessary, 
oe the spring styles aud stuffs will differ from those of the winter. In 
underwear and linen she may enpply herself with all the necessary 
articles without regard to season, Evening weddings in January 
will be conducted in the same manner as at present. You will tind 
suggestions for such a wedding in the Bazan for September 14th, en- 
titied * This Season's Weddings.” A change from the ordinary cere- 
mony can be made by having the betrothal service read at the foot of 
the altar steps, where the groom and minister meet the bride. Then, 
just before the marriage service is read, this portion of the bridal 
party ascend the steps, taking their places at the chance! rail, where 
the remainder of the service is rend. The costume of the maid of 
honor should harmonize with the dresses of the other bridemaids, 
differing from them only in smal! details and color, as, for inetance, if 
the bridemaids’ drexses are made of white material trimmed with a 
color, hers may be made of the color used bot trimmed with white, or 
vice versa See suggestions for bridemaids’ gowns in New York 
Fashions in recent num bers of the Bazar. 

Kioumony,—For a tin wedding the following order of procedure is 
correct: The invitations may be painted or cat on small pieces of thin 
sheet tin, with the wording in this form: 


Mr. and Mrs, Oliver Hardman 
At Home 
Wednesday, November the twentieth, 
{hour} 
(address) 
Tin Wedding. 
1885. 189%. 


If tin cannot be properly engraved a card or an ordinary sheet of note- 
paper may be nsed, with the lettering done in steel coloring. The re- 
ception may be in the evening or afternoon, as preferred. The decora- 
tions of the house -hould be the same as for any reception, with the 
date of the original wedding and the date of the anniversary in flowers 
in large figures and pat in some conspicnons place. The hest and 
hostexs may receive together, and as many of the bridemaids who 
officiated at the marriage as cay be present. The original ushers 
should alaw be in evidence if possible. There should be a large wed- 
ding-cake with the dates done in tin letters, and each guest should be 
presented with some souvenir of the oceasion, as asmall tin box of the 
wedding-cake tied with white ribbon. The gifis given to the married 
couple at such an anniversary are apt to cause much merriment and 
should be on exhibition. Any kitchen furnishing or other article 
of tin makes av appropriate present, 
































SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


What Lillian Russell Says 


ABOUT 


FIBRE CHAMOIS: 


318 West 77th Street, 
New York, Aug. 14th, 1895. 


Messrs. Redfern, 210 Fifth Ave. 


Gentlemen,—Kindly make up for me the gown 





& | selected yesterday, using as you suggested the 
Fibre Chamois in the waist for warmth, and in the 
skirt and sleeves to give them that very stylish and 
bouffant effect. | find that the moreen petticoat 
does not give half the style that the genuine Fibre 
Chamois does, so naturally use nothing but the 
genuine goods. The imitations of this particular 
article | have found to be worse than useless. 


Truly yours, 
Signed LILLIAN RUSSELL. 





REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER 


210 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, New York 


New York, August 17, 1895. 
American Fibre Chamois Co., 
Times Building, New York. 
Gentlemen,—We enclose a letter received a few days ago 
from Miss Lillian Russell, which we think may be of service 


to you. Yours truly, 





Signed REDFERN. 
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“ Something New Under the Sun’ 


| ts 
and WE HAVE IT! Fa Sense IN 
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Importer and Maker of 


Rubba Button 


HOSE SUPPORTER. 


THE ROUND RIB LOOP AND CUSHIONED STUD 

create A VELVET GRIP, 
THAT ON HOSIERY OF FINEST SILK 
WILL NEITHER OUT NOR SLIP. 


| RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, South. 
Persian, Mink, Sealskin, and 
Crown Sable Garments. 
Theatre and Carriage Wraps, Cloth Driving- 
Coats, Fur-lined and Trimmed. 


A rich variety of exclusive things in Collar- 









‘Tisn't sugar and spice, 
That makes little girls nice ; 
Nor they needn't be witty and wise. 
If their gowns are made snug 


| Hansa aaw a aes By the famous DeLong Hooks and Byes 


Guaranteed Durable! 
Will Hold all Kinds of 
Hosiery ! 


Will Not Wear, Tear, or 
become Unfastened ! 


SoHE 
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—. Myeiostc Underwear me 
roadway, New Yor 
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Ask for Them at the Stores. Ses Gint 
If not found, a sam Po i 
of Ladies’ Safety op 
ose Sup ers, fan ‘oon 
Lisle Web (white or black), 
will be mailed on receipt of 
25 cents in stamps or silver. 


hump? 


Send 2 cts. in stamps for New Mother Goose book in 
tolors, to Richardson & DeLong Bros., Philadelphia. 


BATH 


sat FREE 


All about taking a Turk- 
ish and Russian Bath at 
home—How to drive colds 
away—How to enjoy lux- 
urious cleanliness—How 





















Dueriys ohe r free on 
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Garments remade to present style of Fashion. Address the Menufesturws, 


George Frost Company, Z 
Wholesale Department. 551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS TE AR TE TE TAR A TE ae a 


AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX. Featherbone 


SM A PF COWNS. For Waists, Sleeves 
¥y purchasing on | 


any news-stand a | and Skirts Instquetions 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion desigus are got- 
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| re io Sariane a0 Qoll at our Parlors: £98 Broadway, New to keep well—Just drop a 
| n for ten cents—all of them modish ar tiv pe, Ae bas avenge. ie 

Or trial enbecription of 3 months» is had My conéing Boston 1113 Ohestnat Bt, AGENTS W WANTED for an improved Lady’s Skirt. postal card to 

: $1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a Philadel iia Send 6 ots. for 12-7 Mayor, Lane & Co., New York City. 


sample Skirt Bone, Many agents make from $12 to #30 | 


WARREN Fe FEATHERBONE CO. per es exinsve territory aa =.= at ~ e. | enceXe 
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weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 
VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave,,New York, 
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WINTER COSTUMES.—Drawn by Jessie SuHerugerp 


CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG GIRLS’ 
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A LADIES’ EGG AND SPOON RACE AT AN ENGLISH HILL STATION IN INDIA. 


DRAWN BY JOHN CHARLTON FROM A SKETCH BY LigvreNnant P. F. Newnnam.—|See Paax 1005. | 
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HARPER’S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 


A SPLENDID LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


THE ABBEY SHAKESPEARE 
The Comedies of William Shakespeare. With 131 Drawings by EDWIN A. ABBEY, 


~ 


Re produced by Photogravure. Four Volumes, Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $30 00. Net. (lna Box.) 


As an illustrated work it is the richest and most artistic that has yet come from the American press. We doubt if the French 
»r English press has ever produced its equal. . . . In these unequalled illustrations he (Abbey) is seen at his best, and through no 
intervening veil, because in (hese plates his original work is reproduced without any loss whatsoever —J. Y. Sun. 

In four volumes so quietly rich and simple. in the excellence of their make as to cause the book-lover’s hands to tremble as the 
leaves are turned..... Fittingly enshrined with all the art that modern book-making can command.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

No handsomer publication of Shakespeare’s works could be desired by the poet's most ardent admirer, and no bibliophile could 
ask for more elegant or luxurious examples of all that is skilful and attractive in his favorite art than these superb volumes afford. 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

The finest illustrated book of the year thus far,and one of the very finest of recent years—Boston Advertiser. 

Of a type never before approached, methinks, in wondrous excellence of concept and elaboration —Chicago /uterior. 

These four tasteful volumes will be highly treasured by those who look for the most beautiful productions of, the book-making 
art.— Boston Journal. 


OUR EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS | STOPS OF VARIOUS QUILLS 


And How to Distinguish Them. A Selection of Thirty Native Food Varieties | Poems. By W. D. Howe ts. With Illustrations by Howarp Py Le. 4to, Cloth, 





Easily Recognizable by their Marked Individualities, with Simple Rules Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
for the Identification of Poisonous Species. By WILLIAM HAMILTON Limited Edition of Fifty Copies on Hand-made Paper, signed by Mr. How- 
Gipson. With Thirty Colored Plates, and Fifty-seven other Illustrations by ELLS and Mr. Pye, with the Text Illustrations in Sepia (the full-page il- 
the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $7 50. lustrations are Japan proofs in black), 4to, printed on hand-made paper, 
(Jn a Box.) Deckel Edges, Half Cloth, Gilt Top, $15 00. (/n a Box.) 
he work is the most complete of its kind yet published. From the introduction to the in Each poem contains a thought which is pressing for utterance, and with direct and straight 
dex it is complete, and yet so well told is the story that it may be understood by any reader.— | forward words it comes forth. The thought in nearly every instance is a flash of light into the 
Boston Journal depths of the human heart, or else it is a sword piercing the consciousness with poignant agony 
Mr. Gibson writes in his well-known striking and charming style. . He has succeeded in  — Zyoohlyn Eagle 
preparing a safe and, we think, a useful guide.—Vation, N. Y Mr. Howells has given us here a remarkable book, as we have said, and one which we would 
Ihe book makes very delightful reading Mr. Gibson's talk is simple and fascinating— | select as an infallible touchstone of the poetic knowledge or ignorance of its readers, If they 
the talk of a genuine lover of nature, the talk of a man who has lived in the open air —V are enamoured of perfect technique, it may not please them; but if they know what poetry is, 
Hevald 


apart from its technique, they will be profoundly touched by it and will return to it again and 
again.—NV Y. Mail and Express. 


NOTES IN JAPAN 
Written and Illustrated by ALFRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, FROM THE BLACK SEA 


Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. Through Persia and India. Written and Illustrated by Epwin Lorp Weeks 


Alfred Parsons has written breezily of Japan, and has accompanied his writings with admira- With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
ble sketche . Mr Parsons can paint with words as well as with colors, his description of Gilt Top $3 50. 
Fujisan, the sacred mountain, being delightful. — Boston Journal ew A 
I'he story of the artist's sojourn among the interesting people who have lately occupied so The book is both interesting and valuable, and, being richly pictorial, may properly be in- 
large a share of the world’s attention is admirably well told, and the book may fairly be accounted | cluded in the list of holiday publications.—PAiladelphia Telegraph. 
one of the most attractive of the season. —Philadelphia Telegraph. It is not too much to call it the book of travel of the year.—Aoston Advertiser 
2p? 
PONY TRACKS | DIXIE ; | HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 
Written and Illustrated by Freperic Remincton. | Or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. JULIAN FOR 1895 
7 " . 4 > “ Doe 4 , ” , rar ys 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo Ratpu, Author of “ People We Pass, 2 Onc an- | Volume XVI. With 1096 pages and about 750 II- 


ada’s Frontier,” “Our Great West,” etc. Llus- 


HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS siete. Sve, Cloth, Gnamenentel te Se. | lustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 
A Classified History of the World, embracing Science, ABOUT PARIS A HOUSE-BOAT ON THE STYX 


Literature, and Art. Brought down to the close 


of the year 1894. Compiled by JosepH H.WiLt- | By RicHarp Harpinc Davis. Illustrated by any See ee ™ a tone Metron oe 
SEY Edited by CuHartron T. Lewis, Large Cuarces Dana Gipson. Post 8vo, Cloth, pean Illustrated. 16mo Cloth Oonammete 
8vo, 954 pages, Gilt Top, Bound in Cloth, $8 00; Ornamental, $1 25. ry on ; ‘ 2 ' & 
Three-quarter Leather, $10 00. Sold by sub- ies <4 


scription only. 


JUDE THE OBSCURE PARIS WISE MAN 


From January to July, 1794. By Raout HeEspin. ' 
ae a tah a Ss ac By Henry vAN Dyke. Illustrated by F. Luis Mora 
’ ’ < ,* ->° 


| 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt 


AFTERMATH | DONA PERFECTA Top, $1 50. 


4 Novel. By THomas Harpy. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


Part Second of “ A Kentucky Cardinal.” By James | A Story. By B. Pérez GaLpos. ‘Translated from "CENSION 
LANE ALLEN. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornament- | the Spanish by Mary J. Serrano. With an By Maup M 1 Av Illustrated . 
al, $1 oo. (In “ Harper's Little Novels.”’) Introduction by W. D. HowELLs. With a Por- oh. AUD < ASON = STIN. ustrate “a Square 
trait of the Author. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In “ Harper's 


SUNSHINE AND HAAR $1 00. (In the “Odd Number Series.”) Little Novels.”) 


Some Further Glimpses of Life at Barncraig. By 


Ceneems Oubatie. «Haak Goo, Clots Ceeiie PEOPLE WE PASS RED MEN AND WHITE 


al, $1 25. Stories of Life among the Masses of New York | Stories. 7 Owen eae’ grr vy a 
‘Sow 7 ’ . . ain ERIC EMINGTON. ost dvOo, oth, rma- 
OAKLEIGH | + gfe ie aye I)lustrated. Post sseinel. $4. du: 
By Etten DouGias DeLanp. Illustrated. Post 8vo, en eee. OF : 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. HIS FATHER’S SON | SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES 


THE SOWERS | A Novel of New York. By Branper MarttHews, By Kirk Munroz. A_ Sequel to “The Fur- 
Re ig, a ee oc IT oe Author of “Vignettes of Manhattan,” etc. _II- Seal’s Tooth.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
as “ With Edged rools.” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth Or- lustrated by T. pe THutstrup. Post 8vo, Ornamental, $1 25. 


| - - » 
namental, $1 2¢ Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 


OTHER TIMES AND OTHER 
NEW EDITIONS OF THOMAS | MENTONE, CAIRO, AND CORFU 


SEASONS 


HARDY | By ConsTaNnce FENIMORE ‘Wootson, Author of | By Laurence Hutton. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Tass or THE D’Urpervities. With Illustrations. “Anne,” “Horace Chase,” etc. Illustrated. | $1 00. (In the Series “Harper's American 
FAR FROM THE Mappinc Crowp. — ‘THE | Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. Essayists.”") 
Mayor or Castrersrirpce.— A Pair or Biue ° . 
Eyes.—Iwo on a ne ny rHE | A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA, AGAINST HUMAN NATURE 
Native. (Other Volumes to follow.) Crown 8vo, | And Other Stories. By Joun Fox, Jr. Illustrated. A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50 each. | Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


GIRLS’ FROCKS AND COATS. 


See illustration on page 1008, Supplemen:*. 


OME pretty and comfortable models for girls’ winter 

cloaks and frocks are given herewiih from sketches by 

Mrs. Jessie Shepherd. They are made of the new fabrics 
of the season, and are cut in the favorite styles. 

Smooth broadcloth of a tobacco-brown shade is used for 
a cloak for girls of ten years or less, with trimmings of 
white galloon, some Dresden ribbon, and a warm-looking 
dark fur, black marten or mink, as may be preferred. The 
cape and front are cut in one piece, making only one seam 
in the cape, that down the middle of the back. The fal- 
ness of the long skirt is gathered under the cape into a 
short waist, scarcely more than a yoke, which runs under 
the flat stolelike front. The fastening is made on the 
right side, as far down as the cape reaches, by two large 
carved pearl and cut steel buttons, The sloped seam 
under the arm lets a trifle of fulness into the skirt, and 
also hides smal! pockets. ‘The back is cut in five gores, 
which run up to the shoulder-blades. Gigot sleeves of 
moderate size have stitched seams down the outside and 
deep cuffs of the cloth. The galloon and fur edge the 
cuffs, a turned-over collar, and the cape. The clouk is 
lined with light figured silk, and warmly interlived. 
Flowered ribbon—brown, yellow, and light green—tive 
inches wide, is tied at the throat. The muff is a small 
wadded roll of the cloth of the coat with drooping points 
lined and trimmed to match. 

A dancing-school frock designed for girls of eight years 
or less can scarcely be made too broad in effect. It is in- 
tended to be worn over a guimpe; but as the neck is not 
cut very low, the guimpe is sometimes omitted. The 
gown iliustrated is of pink and white taffeta. The round 
waist, hooked in the back, has its fulness shirred at 
neck and belt in front and back,and is cut bias, as also 
are the skirt and sleeves—a favorite fancy for crossbarred 
and striped silks. Balloon sleeves of huge proportions 
are shirred three inches deep at the elbows. The skirt 
of bias breadths, not gored; is three yards wide, lined 
throughout with stiff tarlatan, on which is turned up a 
facing of the silk five inches deep. It is shirred at the 
top, and sewed to the waist with a piping-cord. On the 
shoulders are broad epaulettes bordered with drawn- work 
and embroidery of pink silk. Rosettes of white silk gal- 
loon with long flowing ends trim the neck alike in front 
and back. 

A dainty little French frock for girls of two or three 
years is made of the sheerest nainsook. The waist is long, 
though not extremely so, and has a square tucked yoke in 
front and back, cut slightly low in the neck, to be worn 
over a guimpe. This yoke is divided in front for the 
space of two inches aud a half, and the full gathered 
waist goes up the open space to the edging of embroidery 
at the top. Au embroidered ruffle surrounds the yoke. 
The belt, two inches wide, is laid in nine narrow tucks 
edged with feather-stitching. A full bias puff trimmed 
with an embroidered ruffle forms the sleeve. The skirt, 
two yards and a half wide, is about ten inches deep wheh 
completed by its trimming of nine small tucks, feather 
stitching, and an embroidered frill. Pink satin ribbon 
only three-fourths of an inch wide is tied in large loose 
bows on the shoulders 

A faucy plaid wool frock for a girl of three years is in 
gay colors—scarlet, white, peacock blue, and dark green, 
with black lines, It is trimmed with black velvet revers 
aud narrow black velvet ribbon, also smooth gilt buttons. 
The round waist, hooked in the back, is cut down square 
in the neck, to be worn over a guimpe. Bias epauiettes 
of the plaid wool gathered quite full are six inches deep 
on the shoulders, but only four inches deep at the ends in 
front and back. ‘The square neck is well accentuated by 
straight revers of black velvet two inches and a half deep, 
turned over from the inside somewhat iu the fashion of an 
infant's shirt. Five small flat gilt buttons are set close to- 
gether at either end of the revers. ‘Three rows of velvet 
baby-ribbon trim the epaulettes, and also are added in 
belt shape around the waist. Full straight drooping puff 
sleeves reach just below the elbow. ‘The skirt, two yards 
und a quarter wide, is gathered around the top and sewed 
to the waist, and is finished by a hem seven inches wide. 

A cloak for a child of three years to wear over either 
of the frocks just described should cover it entirely. It 
is made of light blue bengaline, and is exceedingly full. 
To make it look as full and broad as possible, and also 
that it may be warm, the taffeta lining is very thickly and 
puftily wadded and but lightly quilted, or else merely 
tacked at intervuls. 1t has a short yoke, to which the fuil 
skirt is gathered in front and back. There is a gored 
breadth under either arm, and the back flares outward 
slightly. A deep collar edged with chinchilla covers the 
yoke, and is cut — in vandykes on the sides to show 
the elaborate smocked gathers that hold the fulness of the 
upper puff of the sleeves. A larger puff is below about 
the elbows, and a closer band, three inches deep, finishes 
the sleeve, with an inch-wide wristband of chinchilla. 
This coat hooks up the front, but the collar and the fur 
band around the neck are hooked on the left side. Simi- 
lar cloaks are made of pink or Nile-green bengaline and 
of dark blue or ruby velvet. But mothers who cannot 
afford these expensive fabrics use the pretty English vel- 
veteens and the so-called veloutine, or else broadcloth, 
which is perhaps the best outlay for one’s money. 

To complete this costume is a granny bounet with 
ruffled flaring front, of the material of the cloak, or at 
least of the color of the cloak; it is most often made of 
bengaline. It hasan 1830 crown, large and rather square, 
with a cape or curtain, which is set far back below the 
ears. Satin ribbon loops and bows of the same color and 
white ostrich tips are the trimming. A knife-pleating of 
lace in the showy white guipure designs is also added. 

For larger girls of ten years are long warm coats of rough 
surfaced camel's-hair cloths, bouclé, and cheviots, trimmed 
with fur and smoked-pearl buttons. The pretty model il- 
lustrated in Fig. 6 is of brown camel’s-hair, trimmed with 
stone-marten fur, which is now in such great favor. It is 
lapped in front, fastened with hook and eye at the neck, 
and with a single ornament like a mammoth buiton of 
tinted pearl below the belt. A belt of tan-colored jeather 
confines the cloak, and has three buckles, two for orna- 
ment in the back toward the sides, and one for use in front. 
A single revers of darker brown velvet folds back upon 
the right side, and is trimmed across with bands of 
white galloon and edged with fur. The collar and cuffs 
of velvet are banded and bordered with fur. 
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An attractive gown for girls of twelve years (Fig. 7) is of 
pretty bouclé cloth baving a checked effect in mixed col- 
ors—terra-cotta, pale blue, navy-biue, and tan—for the 
sleeves and skirt, with a blouse-waist of striped silk in 
two of these colors. This waist hooks in the back, but 
has a seam down the front, and as it is cut bias, the stripes 
meet in the seam and have a slight drooping effect at the 
belt, where it is shirred three or four times. A tabbed 
yoke of green velvet is trimmed with flat gilt buttons, set 
very close together where the yoke is slashed. The back 
and front are alike. ‘The full sleeves are puffed above 
forearms of velvet. Satin ribbon loops of a bright terra- 
cotta shade are placed either side of the green collar with 
very dashing effect. The skirt has nine gored breadths, 
lined throughout, and stiffened seven or eight inches deep. 

For girls of sixteen years is a green cloth gown very 
similar to one of Paquin’s models for their older sisters’ 
frocks,and for those of mamma as well. It is trimmed with 
white and black striped taffeta and black braid. The 
plain-fitting waist closes on the left side invisibly. The 
front is decorated with narrow stripes of the taffeta 
outlined with black soutache. Instead of merely being 
bias stripes, the taffeta has a seam down the middle, mak- 
ing the stripes form points or V’s. The soutache ends in 
a trefoil figure at top and bottom. The back has two 
box-pleats from shoulders to belt, trimmed with five 
shorter stripes like those on the front, giving a pretty 
corselet effect. Bias folded epaulettes of green cloth fall 
over larger striped silk epaulettes, and are trimmed with 
frogs of black braid. The collar is a simple band of inch- 
wide black satin ribbon and half-inch white satin ribbon, 
the white lying above the black and around its edge. 
Above all are placed loops of black satin ribbon three- 
fourths of an inch wide, turning over on the collar. 

An afternoon frock for girls of fourteen years is of 
mixed tweed—green, brown, pink, white, and black. A 
great collar with revers and the cuffs are of réséda 
velvet, while a cravat and belt are of lighter green 
satin. The waist butcons down the back invisibly 
under small pleats from neck to belt. The blouse front 
is caught down at the top in knife-pleats a depth of five 
inches. The velvet collar starts in as revers at the belt 
and widens above the sleeves, and is bordered with green 
galloon. Steel buttons are added as further ornament. 
Paquin points of velvet turn over a green satin collar- 
band, which is tied in a bow behind. Velvet cuffs are 
pointed to match the collar. 

To please some three-year-old Son of the Revolution is 
a great coat in Continental colors—dark blue beaver with 
buff bindings and large brass buttons, or else pearl if 
preferred. The front is double-breasted; the back falls in 
two broad box-pleats. Mutton-leg sleeves, very full on 
the shoulders, are cut with a seam on the outside and 
piped with buff silk cord. The deep cuffs and collar are 
similarly piped. The double capes have great breadth, 
and are cut in an angle at the shoulders. The whole 
garment is lightly interlined, and is lined throughout with 
black silk 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR MEN. 
S Christmas draws near, one hears these phrases: 
JX ‘What would you suggest as a present for papa?” 
‘* What shall I give Tom?” 

There is a fallacy that it is hard to get things for men. 
If one stops to think of the innumerable things that men 
must have now in the way of toilet articles and for desk 
and rooms it will not be as arduous a task as one thinks. 

If Tom is in a bachelor apartment the chafing-dish is a 
most useful present. One can be bought of nickel plate 
ou copper for $5, and a handsome one, silver plate on cop- 
per, for $13. There is also the kettle for hot water, to be 
used for shaving or for heating water quickly in any 
emergency. They come, like the chafing-dish, in copper ; 
also in brass, but men usually prefer copper. One can be 
had for $6. This size holds two pints. They also can be 
bought for $3 in either brass or copper. 

Turning from the table to the desk, numbers of things 
suggest themselves. First a pad with silver corners; a cut- 
glass and silver inkstand, all the way from $3 to $7; a cut- 
glass and silver seal for $1 25, with initials or monogram 
engraved on it, for sealing letters or packages. With this 
last is a spirit-lamp of glass and silver for heating the 
wax. One can be had for $2.50. This will also be found 
useful for lighting cigars or cigarettes. 

A mucilage-pot of glass and silver is an ornamental 
thing, far more so than the sticky ugly bottle that is found 
on many desks. This will cost $1 75. 

A calendar, with either the whole month displayed or 
simply the day, month, and date—these come for $1 50 for 
the former and $2 50 for the latter. 

A hand blotter, with places each side of the handle for 
stamps, is perhaps the most convenient kind, and can be 
had for $2 75 and $3. 

A novelty this season is the Cleopatra pen-rest, in the 
shape of a silver snake. This costs $2. 

A pretty pen-wiper, if one does not use a fountain-pen— 
which, by-the-way, makes a useful present—is a piece of 
chamois with a silver ring around it so that it looks like a 
napkin and napkin-ring, which can be had for $1 75. 

leshas clips, pen-extractors, reading-glasses, candlesticks, 
and stamp-boxes are all small gifts, and suitable for girls 
to give men. They can be had for almost any price, from 
35 cents to $2. 

For the toilet are such articles as silver or ebony backed 
brushes. The military brush is the favorite. These usu- 
ally come in pairs, and can be had for $4 50 each, the 
prettiest design being ebony with silver mountings. A 
button-hook, nail-file, shoe-horn, all for $1 each, with comb 
for $4 75, hat-brushes, clothes-brushes for $4 50, and the 
pretty round mirror for $9, complete a very handsome set. 

As a man is always losing buttons, something has just 
come out which will bring joy to many manly hearts, and 
that isa button-box of cut glass with silver top, and on the 
cover is fastened with silver wire a péarl button. They 
cost $4 each, and are worth twice that amount in saving 
of wear and tear on the nerves during the year. 

If a man is going for a little trip of ten or twelve miles 
to a reception, he takes a dress-suit case, and must neces- 
sarily take articles for one night. Several articles sug- 
gest themselves. A silver soap-box can be had at almost 
any price, from $3 to $10. 

A silver case with tooth-brush enclosed, so that when 
opened the case forms the handle, is very compact, and 
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can be purchased for $3 50 or $4. A razor-strop which 
closes up is $3 75. 

There are also cases complete of brown or black seal 
leather, lined with undressed leather, which contain brush, 
comb, two bottles of cut glass and silver—one bottle is 
long, so that a tooth-brush may be slipped inside; the other 
is shorter, for perfume, bay rum, or anything one might 
choose to put in it. There is also a complete manicure 
set. These cases are very compact and handsome, and 
can be had from $50 to $200. 

Cut-glass and silver flasks come at $3, $4 50, and $4 75, 
and are in all shapes and sizes. There are many varieties, 
some covered with leather and some entirely of silver. 

In leather goods the dressing-cases come first. These 
have everything in toilet articles complete — dress-suit 
case, and the smaller articles, such as card-cases in seal, 
for $2; morocco, $2; and lizard, $8; also cigar-cases at 
$10 and $12; cigarette-cases for $4 and $6. 

Something new this year is the scarf. pin book and scarf- 
pin and button book. The former is for searf-pins only, 
und comes in brown and black seal, and indecd in almost 
any skin, for $1 75. It is lined with undressed leather, 
and has places for half a dozen or more pins. The case 
for the pins and buttons is larger, and costs $3 75. They 
are made strong and stiff to prevent bending the jewelry 
in any way. Of scarf-pins and cuff-buttons a man never 
can havetoomany. Pins come in every imaginable shape, 
and range in price from $1 50 to $25 and $30, and a great 
deal more than that, according to the value of the stones. 

Pipes with silver mountings, cigar-cabinets, and all the 
smoking paraphernalia that men use are acceptable gifts. 
But do not buy cigars. Tom is a much better judge than 
his sister of such articles, and would much prefer buying 
his own. 

If Tom is in college, give him something for his room 
—a sofa pillow of the colors of his college, pictures for 
the wall, a pretty screen, and scarfs for bureau and clif- 
fonnier,. 


GOLF AT NEWPORT. 
See illustration on page 997. 


TEWPORT. the great centre of summer social life, has 
emphatically set its seal of approval upon the royal 
Scotch pastime. Golf there is no longer the coming game 
—it has arrived. Every morning during the season the 
links were thronged with players and those who by pa- 
tient practice were earning the right to that title. Up the 
drive leading to the club-house a succession of smart traps 
brought more people than could possibly play over the 
course at the same time. Some, however, had come with 
the intention of filling merely the spectator’s réle, and the 
others were quite content to wait their turn once they 
were actually on the links and in the magic atmosphere 
of the game. For where is the golfer who has not a deep 
conviction that the next best thing in life to playing a 
match one’s self is the watching of a keen struggle be- 
tween evenly matched contestants? 

There were many things which worked together last 
summer to give especial prominence and pleasure to the 
new sport. It was a delight merely to visit and wander 
through the club-house, which is far the handsomest and 
most luxurious of any building yet devoted to golf in this 
country. Many juncheons were given there after a morn- 
ing’s round of the links, and particularly on the days when 
a tournament of importance had been held the rooms 
were thronged with the players and ‘their friends. As 
golf completely monopolizes those whom it has won by 
its charms, it was only natural that the burden of con. 
versation on every side should be of ‘‘ driving,” “‘ put- 
ting,”’ and kindred topics. 

The generosity of Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer in pre 
senting two silver cups to be played for each month dur 
ing the season lent additional interest to the game itself. 
Then, with the first week in October, came the great tour 
nament, held under the auspices of the United States Golf 
Association, for the championship of the country. This 
attracted scores of golfers from every representative club 
in the East and a few from some of the more distant 
States. 

The nine holes of the Newport course are as nearly 
perfect as the professional green-keeper’s skill can make 
them. Natural and artificial hazards are there to try the 
spirit, but the turf is smooth and close beyond criticism, 
and the putting-greens almost ideal. 


AT DELMONICO'’S. 
See illustration on page 996, 


'§. HERE is only one Delmonico’s, not in New York only, 

1 but in the world. Nowhere in London, Paris, Berlin, 
or Vienna can there be found a simple restaurant where 
day and night are gathered the very best of the society of 
the several cities, free from those shadows which darken 
their surfaces. 

At the Criterion in London sometimes in the day, but 
only during certain hours, Belgravia may meet, eat, drink, 
and be merry without a touch of the Strand or Piccadilly. 
So, too, at the Voisin and Café Anglais in Paris, and in 
one or two cafés along the Unter den Linden in Berlin, 
one sees the best people at certain hours, but seldom at 
night, and never after twelve o'clock. 

There are hotels, of course, where such things ate pos- 
sible—hotels with cafés attached—the Bristol in London, 
the Continental and the Grand in Paris, the Imperial in 
Vienna, and our own Waldorf and some others here in 
New York. But these are protected by a certain passing 
in review, as it were, before x room clerk, who gains more 
or less knowledge of the guests, But no single restaurant 
exists in any of these cities where every class of the pop- 
ulation can have free entrance from the street, where the 
hall porter and the head waiter are the welcoming hosts, 
and where the only restraining influences are the good 
breeding and the personal refinement of the men and wo- 
men who crowd its tables. 

And what traditions it has! The mothers of to-day who 
sit there surrounded by their daughters sat here twenty, 
yes, forty years ago, when they too were girls, and had 
these same merry breakfasts and dainty luncheons about 
these very tables. The gray haired fathers and the still 
younger grandfathers are the same beardless boys and, fine 
young fellows who in all the dignity of first dress-suits 
buaot over the white shoulders or pretty bonnets of an- 
other day loug sped. 
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